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PRIL’S coming up the hill! 
All the spring is in her train, 
Led by shining ranks of rain; 
Pit, patter, patter, clatter, 
Sudden sun, and clatter, patter! 
First the blue and then the 





shower ; 

Bursting bud, and smiling 
flower ; 

Brooks set free with tinkling 
ring ; 


Birds too full of song to sing; 
Crisp old leaves astir with pride, 
Where the timid violets hide,— 


All things ready with a will,— 
April’s coming up the bill. 
— M. M. Dodge 


The Voice of Spring 
I come, I come! ye have called me long ; 
I come o’er the mountains, with light and song. 
Ye may trace my step o’er the waking earth 
By the winds which tell of the violet’s birth, 
By the primose stars in the shadowy grass, 
By the green leaves opening as I pass. 


From the streams and founts I have loosed the chain ; 
They are sweeping on to the silvery main, 
They are flashing down from the mountain brows, 
They are flinging spray o’er the forest boughs, 
They are bursting fresh from their sparry caves, 
And the earth resounds with the joy of waves ! 

— Mrs. Hemans 


“Spring o the year! | Spring o the year\” 


John Burroughs tells us that the meadow-lark sings ° 


these words in April. Then the meadow-lark interprets 
the voice of all nature, silent or audible. 


Only the trained eye and sensitive ear will under- 
stand the April story, told in laughing, tearful moods 
and with now and then a touch of coquettish chilliness. 
But the iciness vanishes in the radiant sunny atmos- 
phere, and we forgive the capriciousness in the enjoy- 
ment of swelling buds, opening flowers and joyous 
bird-notes. 
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There is so much to wake up to, in April, and so 
much to watch for and welcome, lest we lose the 
first thrill of discovery. It is preéminently a month 
for the finest sense-training. The fresh new odors 
every day,— what are they, where do they come 
from? It is the smell of opening furrows, and of 
quickened root-life everywhere? And that distant 
bird-note — what bird was it? Was that the first 
faint frog-piping? Who knows where to look for the 
darling hepatica? When that comes, the heart is full 
and life has begun over again. 


“ How it whispers that winter is over at last, 
That the time of the singing of birds is at hand ; 
How it blends with the music of streams rushing fast, 
And the note of the robin that thrills through the land! 
So fragile and graceful, so welcome and dear, 
As it smiles ’mid the brown leaves, so withered and 
sere, 
With its delicate bloom, and its subtle perfume, 
Its exquisite rareness, ethereal fairness 
How it gladdens our thoughts in the spring of the year!” 


Getting Ready for Spring 


How! By out-door life if the teacher had time or 
opportunity, but she needs to begin this preparation 
before there are visible signs of spring. There area few 
books that can stir the pulse of the busiest, tiredest 
teacher, and actually crowd out the buzzing details of 
school work that haunt her like little demons. Yes, 
these can be banished by getting into the hearts of 
books, and under the spell of nature-loving spirits. 
John Burroughs can cure school-fever. ‘A Year in 
the Fields,” ought to be on every teacher's home- 
table, to be taken up at every opportunity. The 
“ Spring Relish,” and “ April” chapters take possession 
of one’s soul. As we read on and on, the pulse 
guickens, the heart warms, the imagination is stirred, 
and the world of care rolls away because the new world 
— God's spring world —is coming soon, overflowing 
with richness and delight. April sounds, April odors, 
April air, take possession of the soul and we long for 
them as if they could bring new hope, new oppor- 
tunities, to begin over again. 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson’s “ Procession of the 
Flowers,” is another inspiring book. The chapters, 
«“ April Days” and “ My Out-Door Study” are full of 
inspiration, and his flower-procession passes before 
us like a succession of old friends,— friends that bring 
back our youth again, and great things seem once 
more possible of accomplishment. 

Thoreau and Emerson’s nature poems, are to be 
read in the spring, and Hamilton Mabie’s “ Essays on 
Nature and Culture” belong to early spring and every 
other season. They interpret and explain all other 
nature books in their revelation of the subtle process of 
soul-growth through soul-companionship with Nature. 
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Nature Stories 


Must the schools be freshly deluged this spring with 
the same kind of nature stories that have afflicted 
them so long? Or, has Nature been made to talk 
herself out and everybody else to death? 

The story-tellers have portrayed her in every mood 
from the worst-tempered shrew complaining of winds 
and weather, neglect, and natural law, to the vapid 
mutterings of some irresponsible inbecile. What is 
there left to say? Are there more walnut trees dying 
to bear tulips, more evergreens that are neglected in 
the forests, more tall flowers looking scornfully on tow 
flowers, more gay leaves flaunting their beauty in the 
face of quieter ones, more plants that refuse to grow if 
they can’t have their own way, more records of Mr. 
Wind and more moral preaching done by butterflies 
and industrious ants, more nest-building by 1/r. Robin 
and Mrs. Robin? Must we keep up this demoralizing, 
make-believe, senseless chatter of self-conscious 
nature? Is there no prospect of a reaction? It is a 
wonder that our children have any reverence left for 
the natural world, after this flood of belittling literature 
has been poured out in every direction, since nature 
study was made a part of school work. Children see 
enough and hear enough of human weaknesses and 
passions without having them reproduced in Nature’s 
kingdom, and they need hardly be taught abbrevia- 
tions by loading down plants, animals, and insects with 
human titles. 

Nature is Jaw. Nature is calm, self-poised dignity. 
Nature has the s¢i// smadll voice that must be listened 
for by the highest and best in humanity. Nature is 
God’s handiwork. Let these facts be remembered 
when we attempt to drag her down and harness her to 
the pedagogical wheels. 


Art in the Home and the School 


ALIcE HELM FRENCH Chicago Ill. 


WISH that I could help every teacher and every 

mother to whom, my thoughts may come to feel that 

however limited her previous opportunities for her own 

personal culture may have been, and however narrow 
her means, that art is not a thing that is consequently far 
remote from her grasp. 

It is the office of every teacher to endeavor to reveal to 
her children all that she may of truth and beauty, and at 
the same time to try to discover in what way each child’s 
artistic sense manifests itself. 

There is no principle involved in the teaching of art that 
should not apply to every study. The time is past for con- 
sidering one study as a thing by itself; we must consider 
each as a part of one perfect whole. 

Let us pause for a moment and ask, ‘‘ What is art?” 

Dr. Dewey of the University of Chicago says something 
to the effect that art is anything that is done well. You see 
that this carries the idea of the artistic into all that we do. 
If our sense of the beautiful and harmonious is developed 


‘we shall see the possibility of making all that we do, in a 


measure, beautiful. 

This is certainly 2 truth worthy of being instilled into 
every child’s mind for the value it may have for him in 
future life. It is such a beautiful thing to lift the common 
duty above the plane of drudgery. 

Your teaching, for instance, may descend to drudgery, for 
it is never easy work, but you may be very happy in your 
lot if you feel the beauty of helping to develop the finer 
in<tinets of a rude nature, or preserving and fostering the 
poetic sense .” the rarer child. 

The artistic sense manifests itself in many different forms 
and unhappily is not always recognized. One person is 
able to express his sense of the beautiful and harmonious 


the medium of music; another is impelled to telj 
of the beautiful things he sees, another gives us pictures and 
sculpture. One will give us poetry, another a simple little 
tale, in which the sense of the poetic is as strong as if it 
were written in verse. 

We observe that even as early as the kindergarten days 
the child has become so keen an observer of nature that his 
acting shows his artistic ability. But these are only the first 
and most usually recognized of the manifestations of the 
artistic sense. 

We have all known people whose duty it was to perform 
very simple and humble tasks, but whose spirits were of this 
fine quality that they perceived the possibility of performing 
their duties so well as to produce a result no longer merely 
good enough, but really beautiful. 

It is no wonder that Ruskin talked of art and morals 
very closely together. The kindergartner is early taught 
that nothing unlovely is to have a place in her work. 

If the teacher can help her children to see moral beauty, 
she is so much nearer to revealing to them the beauties of 
literature and art. 

There are two characteristics that are found in a greater 
or less degree in all pictures and sculptures,-that should be 
looked for in all works of art, and they should be looked for 
by every teacher in all the work done by children who depend 
upon her for encouragement and development. One is 
accuracy and truth, which are never to be undervalued, and 
the other is the poetic sense, which in every work of art 
seems to me to be the greatest of all. These two qualities 
are often very equally balanced, but perhaps more often not. 

We cannot teach the latter as we can the former, but we 
can protect and foster it and help it to find expression. 

There is a good deal of danger of teaching the poetic 
sense out of a student even in an art school. The safest 
thing to do is to point the student to nature and trust to her 
to take care of him. Fortunately this is being done in our 
Chicago public schools and no doubt widely through the 
country. In the last exhibition of public school work at 
the Art Institute of Chicago, there was a study of oak leaves 
that showed this poetic, or as we may call it, artistic sense, 
unspoiled. It was very much admired by some of the 
artists. 

The work in our Chicago public schools is remarkably free 
and unaffected by cast-iron system. It may be rather uni- 
form in manner, but that is the necessary result of its having 
to be taught by those who have not enough knowledge 
themselves to be original in their methods. They can only 
follow the suggestions of the superintendents of drawing. 
There are few grade teachers prepared in this specialty. 
The coming school teacher is going to have a better oppor- 
tunity to study drawing than the present ones have had; in 
fact, the coming teacher is having good instruction now, 
although there will no doubt be a great advance in a few 
years. 


I have been much interested in the instruction of teachers 
and have seen remarkable progress made in a few lessons, 
where large drawings were made with colored chalk. My 
class has used the cheapest quality of ingrain wall paper, 
which can be found in very good shades of light gray, at the 
small price of thirty cents for twenty-four yards. My idea 
has been to use material so cheap that schools could afford 
to use it in large quantities. 


The chalk is the only material in which large studies may 


. be made in the limited time the school can give. ‘This is 


the reason I have found it so practical. A knowledge of 
light and shade and color may be gained with it that can be 
used in working with water color or any other material. 
Water color is suited to smaller work. I like to give color 
at first because I think it important to teach the student to 
see the object he draws from, as a whole, in his early lessons. 

The education that most of our present teachers received 
in drawing was a sorry affair. Most of them can look back 
to a dreary waste of copying, in which there was no thought 
of nature. They were not made to feel that it was a tree 
that they were drawing, but that one line must be just so far 
from another line ; and so, of course, the work was perfectly 
dead. 
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Study from nature in every department of science and 
art is the only thing that has produced a great renaissance 
in any age. Study of the works of other men only, may 
make a man a scholar, but he can never contribute anything 
of permanent value to science unless he adds the result of 
his own original research. 

It is no wonder that the question is asked, why the crude 
works of some of the very early masters should be more 
valued than the more perfect examples of the period follow- 
ing the days of Raphael, for instance. 

It is merely because no man was the exact imitator of his 
master, as there was none who preceded him who might be 
recognized as a perfect guide ; but all his study was done for 
himself, and in his work, however crude it is, we see his own 
thought, which he struggled to express. As time went on, 
they gained greater facility until the days of the great 
Raphael, but after that many of the painters seemed not so 
much in love with nature as with Raphael; at any rate they 
appeared to think they could not beat that (to translate 
Italian into good Yankee), so they forgot nature and tried 
to paint Raphaels. 

It is asad day when nature dies. We have all been to 
her funeral more or less often. She seems to have been 
dead and buried for a good while in the early, and also rather 
too recent history, of our young ladies’ seminaries. It is not 
fair to say that this is the only place where nature and art 
lay dead, but the girls’ school is a conspicuous type of that 
period. But now even the young ladies’ seminary lays aside 
its traditions and sends to the art school for the best avail- 
able teacher, and begins to make plain, simple studies of 
nature, not so much with a view to making a picture, as with 
a desire to learn to see and to interpret nature, and to be 
able to appreciate the works of those who have gone farther 
in art than they. 

Our little kindergarten and primary children are making 
their own scientific researches and their own original 
drawings. 

Though we live in an age that has gone farthest from 
primitive conditions, we turn back once more to nature and 
trust that she may be able to save us from the artificiality 
that might be the natural end of our mode of life. Even in 
the most fashionable circles, from which we expect the least 
sympathy in such lines of study, we see the young people 
breaking away for a long summer in the country in the freest 
sort of sport, and very often to very plain and natural ways 
of living. 

I wish to give just praise to the societies for the decora- 
tions of school buildings, who are doing so much to place 
before our children good pictures and casts of sculpture, 
which will help them in forming classic standards. 

It is the greatest possible benefit to a child to be accus- 
tomed to only good things in the school and home. These 
will become his standards without much being said about 
them. By good things I mean not only pictures and sculp- 
tures, but all the furniture of a house. 

At home there is more opportunity to influence the child 
than at school, because the home requires such varied 
objects for its furnishing. Of course we all have a great 
many things in our homes that are a sort of accidental 
accumulation that we cannot throw away, nor do not wish 
to, but we may at least be very careful to make a wise selec- 
tion when we place anything new in the house. We do not 
need to look so much to adding ornaments to our posses- 
sions as to making a wise selection of the ordinary objects 
of utility in the house. 

For one thing, a child’s tastes may be much influenced by 
a careful and harmonious selection of dishes. They do not 
need to be expensive, but they must be harmonious ; and so 
with the entire house ; the effect of the whole is much bet- 
ter if there is a harmony in the style of furnishing the 
rooms. For instance, it is better to have them all in one 
general style, instead of an Egyptian room, an old German 
room, a Japanese room, and so on. We all see so much of 
what passing fashion says is the thing that is beautiful, that 
our own tastes become corrupted. We all have things about 
our houses that we have become so accustomed to that we 
do not know whether they are good or bad. 
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The best antidote for this that I know of is to visit the 
museums, if one happens to be in Chicago, or any city with 
similar advantages, and to make one’s self familiar with all 
the beautiful objects of antiquity that have been the stand- 
ards of grace and elegance at all times. Such ideals as 
these will enable-me to make a good choice of such modern 
articles as are within his reach. 

Of course I am telling you no new thing when I say that 
we are inclined to have too many things. If we turn again 
to our classic standards it would be hard to imagine the 
accumulation of inharmonious objects from one of our 
rooms in the place of a few simple ones that adorned a 
classic interior. The Japanese, from whom we have inher- 
ited such a wealth of decoration, use only a few objects of 
that kind in a room, and if, as often happens, they have a 
large collection, they change them often, and bring out only 
a few atatime. We might begin a work of decorations in 
our houses and school-rooms by putting away what we see 
does not help to make the room beautiful, and then if we 
are able to add some one good thing, say a picture or cast, 
it will be much more effective from the fact that there are 
fewer things in the room with which it must divide attention. 


The Literature of Leisure VIII 


ANNIE W. SANBORN 


“Essays and Miscellaneous.” This heading, which has 

a kind of dryness and stiffness in the very sound of it, 

is but a gate or door of formal pattern leading into a 
domain that is not at all stiff or formal but alive and gay, 
rather, with diversions and surprises. 

The literature of which we have talked before has been 
creative in its nature. The poem, the novel and the play 
call for original activity in the writer. The essay, however, 
though it may be as original as they in the sense of being 
the true thought of the author, is yet inspired by the deeds 
and thoughts of others rather than descriptive or represent- 
ative of new deeds and thoughts. It may, and often does, 
represent profound scholarship ; it may bristle with epigram 
for whose brilliancy the author is indebted to no wit but his 
own; yet it is not what we call creative. It does not 
cause places and people to rise before us, as if present to 
the eye. 

The essay, in fact, at its highest and best, is contemplative 
rather than active. It belongs, so to speak, to the litera- 
ture of leisure,— not idleness, but the rich leisure of the 
scholar. 


|: most library catalogues ‘there is a department called 


Intellectual Bric-a-brac 


So, when we have opened this formal door with its stiff, 
and even forbidding inscription, we find ourselves in a kind 
of museum filled with the leisure thoughts of those who 
were so rich in thought that they could afford to be lavish 
with it. For the essay is a kind of literary indulgence. 
To an author adapted to this form of expression, it 
presents immense attractions, the greatest one, probably, 
being its elasticity. 

There are positively no ironclad rules for writing an essay. 
The subject may be solemn or frivolous, literary, scientific 
or ethical,—the method of treatment may be deliberate 
.and consecutive or hap-hazard and desultory. It is not 
even necessary that the writer should stick to-his text or 
know very much about his subject. On the other hand, he 
may do both of these things and still violate no law. All 
we ask is that he shall have something to say that we want 
to hear, and that he shall say it in an interesting fashion. 
If the result is merely amusing, very good. If it is instruc- 
tive, still very good. 

If, as is often the case, the essay is the overflow of the 
author’s mind from some more elaborate treatment of an 
important subject, it is sure to have at least a characteristic 
and original flavor. The writer of an essay takes us into 
his confidence, for better or worse. He button-holes us, 
as it were, and pours his choicest enthusiasm or his pet 
grievance or his latest whim into our ears. 
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The réal charm of the essay, in fine, is that it is almost 
always an easy and natural expression of opinion. It 
establishes an intimacy between author and reader. No 
one can read “Elia” without a pervading sense of the 
quaint, whimsical, confiding presence of Charles Lamb. 
No one can read Emerson without the consciousness of 
contact with an extraordinarily sweet and pure personality. 
The fact that both are essayists of a high order and that at 
the same time they are as far apart as the poles in method 
and treatment, is an illustration of the lack, already referred 
to, of hard and fast rules for essay writing. 

Lamb’s essays are dainty variations on their several 
themes, each elaborated with all the exquisite precision of a 
Chinese carving, yet with the burlesque drollery and aban- 
don which is all his own. Emerson strikes his keynote and 
lets it take care of itself —— when he is through with you, 
you are thinking your own thoughts, or so it seems to you, 
which is a very excellent thing in itself; and if you have 
failed to note just where Emerson’s thinking stopped and 
yours began, you may be sure he will never accuse you of 
trespassing. He has a large and beautiful generosity. 


As to Selection 


Concerning the choice of authors in our essay reading, 
we may follow the same general rule that we have followed 
in other departments of literature. What time has ripened 
and justified we will choose first, rejecting, however, all 
that does not appeal to our best taste and judgment. 

Among English writers the first essayist of distinction is, 
of course, Francis Bacon, whose essays, have, even now, in 
addition to their logical precision, a freshness and piquancy 
of view often lacking in the work of the cleverest writers 
of to-day. Bacon’s essays are compressed wisdom and 
scholarship — they are so full of thought and erudition that 
one of them, short though they are, furnishes material 
and stimulus for many an hour. They are full of allu- 
sions aptly chosen, of pithy proverbs and sage epigrams, 
and they afford, by the way, an admirable resource for 
quotation. 

This brings to mind a habit which it is well to form in 
connection with our essay reading — the keeping of a book 
of quotation and reference. It will make a useful com- 
panion for the one in which you keep your personal reviews 
of novels and poems. One of the cleverest women I ever, 
knew kept a perfect library of notebooks made up of 
classified quotations on all subjects.. It would be going too 
far, doubtless, to attribute her brilliancy of conversation to 
this habit, but it certainly aided in the enrichment of her 
mind and gave a kind of definiteness and order to her 
mental equipment. 

Almost contemporary with Bacon is the French Montaigne, 
brilliant and charming, more gracious than the English 
philosopher, and, in literary graces, more finished. After 
Montaigne and Bacon, we will take up a volume of the 
Tatler or the Spectator, and acquire at least a speaking 
acquaintance with Addison and Steele. These men were in 
a sense, the founders of English journalism, and the essay, 
in their hands, became the forerunner of the “leader” of 
to-day. 

Burke, the essayist of “The Sublime and the Beautiful,” 
we must know at least to the extent of this single essay, 
which has stood, ever since it was written, as a monument 
of the magnificent possibilities of the English language. 
There is no need to suggest Charles Lamb to you as one of 
the must-be’s. He gets himself read, and half a page 
ensures him fascinated listeners. De Quincey, fantastic and 
grotesque, calls for a passing glance. Coleridge, with his 
animated style and spiritual alertness, we may profitably 
read if he appeals to us. Macaulay’s essays offer elaborate, 
yet lucid English and wonderful phrasing, and one of them 
at least, should become a part of our possession. 

Carlyle is stimulating and provocative and his splendid 
belief in his heroes and saints is good to see. Ruskin, 
although his authority as a critic has been gravely questioned, 
is still a suggestive, if not always a practical guide, and is at 
his best a great and inspiring teacher of the highest prin- 
ciples of art. We have already spoken of Emerson and we 
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must not omit Lowell, whose essays in literary criticism are 
among the most perfect in the language. In previous talks 
two important modern literary critics, Arnold and Symonds, 
have been mentioned, but beyond these in our own epoch, 
selection would be impossible within the limits of this 
paper. 

Among the “ Miscellanies ”’ 

There is a kind of writing which belongs to the so-called 
miscellanies and which is commonly done by someone who 
would otherwise be writing essays or treatises, and who is 
tempted to venture timidly upon the border-land of fiction. 
This is the semi-philosophical narrative,— the book which 
is not a story, because it is a structure made solely to carry 
the author’s opinions on many subjects; and which is not 
simply a treatise because it has a thread of fictitious narra- 
tive running through it. Such books are Carlyle’s “ Sartor 
Resartus” and Dr. Holmes’ “ Breakfast Table” series. 
Conversations, correspondences and dialogues which are 
made to carry the author’s own opinions also come within 
this class. 

Among books of this order, two, widely different from 
each other, must go on our list,—‘ The Autocrat at the 
Breakfast ‘Table” and “Sartor Resartus.” The former is 
the most charming blossom of the New England culture of 
its period. It is full of wit, fancy and philosophy, and its 
types of human nature are repaying studies. “Sartor 
Resartus”” fired many young imaginations sixty years ago 
and has by no means survived its power to do so yet It 
is at once a protest against formalism of all kinds and an 
outcry from a famished soul. Under its obscure and 
wilful phraseology lie glowing jewels of thought and feeling. 
Moreover, in these end-of-the-century days, something of 
the old hopelessness of mankind that brought forth “ Sartor 
Resartus”’ is still in existence. The regenerating doctrine 
of any period is good for the weary and footsore travelers 
of any other, and ‘‘Sartor Resartus”’ has not lost its value 
although the specific evils to which it was addressed have 
been partly righted. 

In books of this order, the critical faculty is somewhat 
disarmed. There is no construction to observe, no ques- 
tion of realism or artifice. The author is released from the 
rules of fiction and our one requirement is that he shall 
present his case, for he is commonly an advocate, with 
powerful effect. If we are convinced or even stirred and 
if he does not violate the laws of the language, we may 
decide that he has done his work well. 

Another point in which the reading of essays differs 
from other reading is that there is not only no need, but 
scarcely the possibillty of a systematic outline. Naturally 
we read many important essays,—all the critical ones,— 
in connection with something else. Ruskin is an essential 
in the study of periods of art. Lowell and Arnold and 
Symonds we shall find to fit themselves naturally into any 
literary work we maybe doing. Carlyle’s essays are delight- 
fully suggestive in connection with our historical reading. 
“‘ Elia” and “ The Autocrat” are books into which we love 
to slip at the end of a distracting day, just for rest and 
amusement. And Emerson we turn to, if we are wise, when 
the world looks to be mostly soot and snubs and we have 
suddenly acquired a too lively sense of our own unacknowl- 
edged claims and deserts. 


Of Books of Travel 


Now just a word as to still another line of reading in 
which there is great enjoyment and a real escape from one’s 
immediate surroundings. I mention books of travel just 
here because they seem to fall under no other heading than 
“miscellany.” The possibility that they may suggest geo- 
graphy and so be the reverse of a recreation for the tired 
teacher, has occurred to me, but among the multitude of 
these books we shall surely be able to find some that are 
not too instructive —at least directly so. Irving’s 
“ Alhambra,” for example, will not remind you of the 
school-room, nor will Helen Hunt's “ Bits of Travel,” or 
Hopkinson Smith’s “ A White Umbrella in Mexico.” Still 
less will Stevenson’s “ Travels with a Donkey ” which is not 
a book of travel at all, but rather of safe yet unconventional 
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adventure, and of these rare and lovely thoughts that 
seemed always to be born to Robert Louis Stevenson, of all 
men, Out of starlit nights and mountain streams and the 
daily and hourly life with nature. I am not sure that of all 
the books mentioned in this hasty review of a few favorites, 
I would not name “Travels with a Donkey” first as a 
freshener and sweetener for the weary mind. 





April 
“Golden sunbeams, pelting showers, 
Arching rainbows, early flowers, 
Music on the morning breeze, 
Nest a-building in the trees, 
Springing grass in wayside places, 
Smiles on happy little faces, 
Budding leaves on every bough, 
Can you tell who brings them now?” — Se/. 


Games and Plays for the 
School-Room VIII 


KATHERINE BEEBE 
A Little White Daisy 
(Page 14, Part 1) 


HE school-room is a garden-bed on a cold spring 
day. ‘The children are the daisy plants cuddled up 


on the floor in the space occupied by the seats, 
which are up-turned. Softly they sing. 


“ A little white daisy lay under the snow, 
And sighed a soft sigh; ‘’Tis so dark 
here and lonely, 
Oh, could I but go, to see the blue sky, 
Where the birds nnd the butterflies 
dance to and fro.’ ” 


As the second verse begins the 
daisies very slowly push themselves 
up from the ground, and continu- 
ing to do so as the verse goes on 
the “ March wind,” illustrated by 
a waving of up-lifted arms, finds 
each child on his feet. As they 
Nhs Zk sing 
- “O, snowflakes, do cover us up again 

pray!” 
they sit down in their seats without noise and hide their 
heads on their arms which rest on 
the desks. In this way the daisies 
indicate the waiting for another and 
a brighter day which may be ushered 
in at once by the game called a 


























Daisy under the snow 


Spring Song 
(Page 16, Part 1) 


With heads down on the desks in 
a sleeping posture the children softly 
sing 


“ Awake,” said the sunshine, “ Tis time to 
get up, 
Awake pretty daisy and sweet buttercup. 
Why! you’ve been sleeping the whole 
winter long; 
Hark! hark! don’t you hear? ’Tis the 
bluebird’s first song.” 





—— 


Showing opening bud with 


Stepping into the aisles and repre- 
senting the daisies and buttercups 
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by unfolding and uplifted hands they sing this verse 
through a second time. Joining hands by rows and making 
the motion of dancing waves they sing 


“ Awake,” call the streamlets, “ We've lain here so still, 
Now we must all go to work with a will.” 

As the song changes them into willow trees they drop 
hands, lift up their arms, and sway gently in the “warm 
breeze ” of the third line. 

During the singing of the last verse let the children clap 
to the rhythm of the music. 


In a Hedge 
(Page 56, Part 1) 


Al the children, except a chosen half dozen or so, stand 
in the front part of the room in a double or triple row, thus 
making a hedge of themselves. Arms may be interlocked to 
represent density of foliage. One child forms a nest with 
his hands in the hedge, his two thumbs representing the 
eggs. Another child’s hand lightly resting over them is the 
mother bird. The children forming the hedge sing the first 
verse. 

Meanwhile the teacher and her chosen few, who are 
mother and children, have been waiting in a remote corner 
of the room. They sing the second verse, and as they sing 
go over to the hedge and look through it for the nest. 
Some child who is a good imitator of a young bird’s “ peep, 
peep,” may be chosen to sing alone those last two words of 
the second verse. 


The Boat Ride 
(Page 102, Part 2) 


Let the children sit on the desks with their feet on the 
seats as they sing, 
“Once I got into a boat, 
Such a pretty, pretty boat. 
Just as the day was dawning,” 
The children stand on the 
seats and push off with an 
imaginary oar singing, 
“ And I took a little oar, 
And I pushed off from the shore, , 
So very, very early in the morning.” a: 
U} 


As the words of the chorus 


are sung, the children, sitting on 
the desks, join hands across the 
aisle wherever they can, and by 
a waving motion of the arms to 
the rhythm of the music repre- 
sent the dancing white caps. 


















Boy on desk taking rowing motion 


“In their caves so cool and deep, 
All the fishes were asleep.” 

Some children previously chosen for fishes are huddled 
together in the darkest corner of the room. As the words 
of the second and third verses are sung the children seated 
on the desks take a rowing motion and the fishes begin to 
swim about. The motion of the white caps is made during 
the other two choruses and the fishes have great fun 
swimming under the waves. 


Through the Instinct 


We are slow to learn the truth that the education of the 
intellect by itself, no matter how thorough and complete, is 
only rudimentary; education must go through a man’s 
instinct into his personality before it can be said to be fin- 
ished or to count for anything productively. “It is the 
unintelligent Me, stupid as an idiot,” says Dr. Holmes, 
*‘ that has to try a thing a thousand times before he can do 
it, and then never knows how he does it, that at last does it 
well. We have to educate ourselves through the pretentious 
claims of intellect, into the humble accuracy of instinct, and 
we end at last by acquiring the dexterity, the perfection, the 
certainty, which those masters of arts, the bee and the 
spider, inherit from Nature.” There is a depth of insight 
and philosophy in these words that one rarely finds in 
formal discussions of educational questions ; a wisdom that 
both teachers and pupils are slow to learn.— Sed. 
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The Modern Primer 


MARA L, PRATT 


Once, not so very many years ago, there was a Loisette 
Memory System, and along with it a Loisette Memory craze. 
And many of us took both. 

Now we know that the system was based on the linking 
together of ideas by their resemblances or by contrasts. 
a kind of apperceptive bias given, as it were, if the 
Herbartians will forgive the appropriation ! 

Those of us who trained our minds to greatness by this 
system, can no doubt even now recall that famous list — 

President 
dentist 
draw 
to give up 
self-sacrifice 
Washington 


But I must not infringe upon the Loisette copyright ! 

They say the Loisette system is dead, but I am sure its 
soul must still be marching on in the modern primer. 

The time was when the primer was only idiotic. The 
time is when it is vicious and vitiating that is, it may 
be in the hands of some of us unless we “ watch out.” 

It is a great mistake to think that anything in short sen- 
tences is “ primary literature.” For example, could any- 
thing be wickeder than the following bit of “ primary 
literature”? Did Loisette make it, or did some disciple 
overtrained in the linking development produce it? 

Longfellow was a poet. 

He wrote many beautiful verses. 

He was born in Portland. 

Portland is a sea port in Maine. 

Maine is one of the United States. 

It is a great lumbering state. 

In the winter men cut trees, and when spring comes they 
float them down the rivers, etc., etc., etc. 

But what has become of Longfellow? Whither does the 
“literature ” (?) tend? 

The author did, I admit, in a most ingenious manner, 
rescue herself and Longfellow, so that at the end of the 
third page, she was into the “ Children’s Hour” ; still one 
might quite as likely have expected a dissertation on com- 
merce in general, or upon comparative commercial systems 
here and abroad, if one were to rely upon the probabilities 
for future drifting and erratic development of scheme and 
theme. 

It is possible that we all need to watch ourselves a bit 
closely, lest we fail to discriminate between simplicity and 
simpleness in this day of “ Primary Literature.” 


What Mrs. Lynn Thought 


C. A. P. 


8 DEAR, I don’t want to go to school this morning. 
must I? It’s so pleasant I can’t bear to be 
cooped up in that old school-room all day ; and 
then I’m afraid Uncle Robert will come and I 

shan’t see him. I don’t feel very well, either. My head 

aches some, and I don’t believe I could study any if I did 

go;” concluded Johnny Lynn, with a sigh and a most 

doleful countenance. 

“ O, you’d better go, Johnny; you don’t want to get be- 
hind in your classes,” Mrs. Lynn replied cheerily. This is 
a beautiful day, certainly, but folks have to attend to busi- 
ness even if it is pleasant. Housekeeping is my business ; 
going to school is yours. And then you will have a good 
hour to yourself yet this morning, and considerable time 
after school. 

“Tt is not very likely that Uncle Robert will come to-day, 
but if he does, I promise that you shall see him. As for 
your health,” she laughed, “I guess the headache will be 
gone by school time. 

“ Now let’s see what good lessons you will have to-day.” 
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Johnny’s face had cleared. “All right,” he said ; “and I 
believe I’ll go now. Maybe there’ll be enough of the boys 
there for a game of ball.” 

“T don’t wonder at all that he feels like he does,” Mrs. 
Lynn said to herself, watching the little fellow as he ran 
whistling down the long street of the small country town. 
“It is such a delightful day, and I am sure Miss Reed 
doesn’t make school nearly as interesting and attractive as 
she might. 

“Of course it is the easiest thing in the world to find 
fault, and I don’t want to be unreasonable. I suppose 
teaching is often hard, tiresome work. Still, if it were my 
work, I know I should be all the time studying up ways to 
make lessons practical and interesting to the little folks. 

“ Well, I’m not going to let Johnny get in the habit of 
staying out anyway ; it’s better for him to goregularly. But 
I do wish he took more interest in school, and I believe he 
would under the right sort of instruction.” 

At noon Johnny came home looking depressed. 

“Well, and how did school go this morning?” his mother 
asked brightly. 

“OQ, I don’t know hardly. I guess I read pretty well and 
I knew all the definitions, and I had my ’rithmetic lesson 
perfect, but teacher didn’t say anything. She scolded 
though, because I looked out the window. There was some 
birds on the ground acting so funny. I wish you could 
have seen ’’em. I don’t want to go this afternoon, need I?” 
Johnny added, pleadingly. 

Mrs. Lynn looked troubled. 

“Why, yes dear,” she said, “I think you’d better. You 
want to keep up with the rest, and it will be vacation in just 
a few weeks. 

“I’m very glad you had such good lessons, and I dare 
say Miss Reed noticed it, but didn’t think to say anything. 
She has a good many scholars to look after, you see. And 
she didn’t know what you saw out of the window; she only 
thought you were neglecting your work.” 

“Well, *twouldn’t have made any difference, if she had,” 
returned Johnny, gloomily. ‘She ain’t that sort.” 

When he had gone again, very reluctantly, Mrs. Lynn did 
more soliloquizing. 

“Tf I were a teacher,’ she thought, “I wouldn’t be 
afraid of speaking a word of commendation to a little nine- 
year-old, and I shouldn’t consider it exactly criminal for 
him to look out the window. Johnny is a good boy. I 
wish he had a teacher who would be willing he should watch 
the birds when they were unusually interesting, and who 
might even look at them herself. Miss Reed certainly 
‘isn’t that sort.’ 

“Of course, there are a good many children to think 
about, as I told Johnny, and too much looking out of win- 
dows wouldn’t do, but,— well, I am sure of ome thing; if I 
were a teacher I should make it my business to teach in the 
very best way. I’d try to understand my scholars. I'd 
study my work as diligently as they were expected to study 
their lessons. I’d make school bright and wide-awake and 
attractive if I could. If I couldn’t, why then I'd give up 
and do something else, that’s all.” 
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Brownies planting trees around a d 


The Gifts of Trees 


M. A. P. 


HE last sprig of evergreen had been draped over 
doors, windows and pictures; fresh water had been 


‘ given to the jars of pussy willows and hyacinths ; the 

potted tulips, geraniums, and ivies were shining from 

a grateful showering, and vases stood ready for cut flowers 
in the bright little school-room at Enterprise. 

With admiring glances, the happy pupils said “ Good- 
night,” and left alone, Miss Trent, the teacher, sat cheerily, 
but somewhat wearily down before her desk, and leaned her 
head upon a pile of books trying to assure herself that every 
preparation was made, that nothing was omitted from her 
to-morrow’s program. 

Had she invited everyone who should be bidden to the 
Arbor Day exercises? 

Were there chairs enough for all the visitors? 

Were those blackboard illustrations true to nature and 
art? 

Had she impressed Louisa that she must wear her green 
dress ? 

Would Clifford be sure to bring his wheelbarrow ? 

Had she made Katie understand just when her recitation 
began ? 

Ought Harry to have another rehearsal ? 

Would Bertha sing so as to be heard by all? 

Would Ernest remember to describe his specimens cor- 
rectly ? 

_ Would , but Miss Trent was in Dreamland, that 
strange country where trees had thought, speech, and 
powers possessed by humanity. 

“ Dear me,” cried many voices, “see this poor teacher ! 
She is weary and faint.” 

'“ Here,” said the osier willow, “here, take this chair ot 
mine and rest you.” 

“Take my fan,” said the palm, with a graceful bow. 

The camphor tree offered her a flask saying, “Just have a 
whiff from this to revive you.” 

The pitch pine and wild cherry came hand in hand bring- 
ing medicine and no one objected, but when the cinchona 
tree presented quinine, the maples cried, “ Now that’s too 
bad, do take this sugar instead.” 

“ Yes,” said the sassafras and black birch, “ have some of 
our bark, it is much better.” 

“She must be hungry,” chorused a dozen frees, “ hurry 
and bring her something to eat.” 

‘* Here is a table,” said the black walnut, “ put the food 
upon this.” 

Then a fine tree approached saying, ‘“ Please have a cup 
of coffee, I’m sure it will do you good.” 

“We think you will like our cake,” said some short trees, 
“nutmeg, cloves, mace, and cinnamon are in it.” 

“This jelly is just the complement of cake,” said the 
guava. 

“Do you like bananas?” asked one little fellow. 

“ Won't you have these figs?” said another. 
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“IT have brought some spheres for you to eat,’’ said a fat 
orange tree, and he laughed at his own joke. 

“ Do have some of my olives.” said a crooked tree, “ else 
I shall feel slighted.” 

“Let us come,” demanded a big group. “We have 
such delicious peaches, plums, cherries, pears, and apples. 
You’ll certainly like these, Miss Trent.” 

“* Now please make room for us,” and sturdy trees came 
bearing baskets of nuts, Grenobles, Brazils, birch, hickories, 
chestnuts, and walnuts. 

“I believe she would prefer these,”’ said a very tall tree, 
and he handed her a big cocoanut, and a cup of chocolate. 

“Don’t crowd so, and make me spill this,” and a beauti- 
ful tree put down a pitcher of lemonade. 

“‘ Before she goes,” said the laurel tree, “‘ We must give 
her something to show her that we appreciate all she has 
done for us, therefore 1 will make her a wreath of bay.” 

“She may have all our flowers,” said the dogwood, and 
honey-locust. 

“ And ours, too,” said the magnolia and the rhododen- 
dron. 


“These canes will last from youth to old age,” said the 
juniper, ash, and nettle trees, speaking together. 

The palm tree presented her an umbrella, saying, ‘‘ May 
you have plenty of sunshine.” 

“And if you don’t,” said the caoutchouc, “here are 
mackintosh and rubbers.”’ 

“ We think Miss Trent will be glad to have toys for her 
pupils,” and the poplar and wicker willow placed a great 
heap of them upon the floor. 

“Well, here are plenty of baskets to hold the toys,” said 
the linden, white oak, black ash, and walnut. 

“ We will give all the boxes that are needed for tools,” 
said the pine and canoe birch. 

“ Here are bowls for seeds,” said the butternut. 

“‘ These pails will hold quarts and gallons of things,” said 
the red cedar. 

“ Would a few trays be acceptable?”’ asked the beech. 

“My mats and bark dresses are very curious,” said the 
lime. 

“Will Miss Trent have these hall brooms?’’ inquired the 
hemlock. 

“‘T am sure she will,’’ answered the red birch. 

“TI should like to give some rakes for the school yard,” 
said the white ash. 

“ And a step ladder,”’ said the black spruce. 

“T will give an easel for the school-room,” said the 
bamboo. ; 

“One can’t have too many pictures, and we will make the 
frames for them,” said the pine, rock maple, and holly. 

“ We'll see that there are plenty of chairs’’, said the ash, 
oak, and yellow birch. 

“T’ll have a writing desk made,” said the black cherry. 

“T’ll furnish the paper,” said the mulberry. 

“ Here are lead pencils,” said the Florida cedar, “ they 
are always useful.” 

“Miss Trent might like a few spools,” remarked the 
whitewood. 

“ Here is a box for trinkets,’’ said the satinwood. 

“Just put this fan in it then,” said the sandal wood. 

“T am going to send Miss Trent a table,” said the 
mahogany. 

“No, let me do that,” said the ebony. 

‘“‘T shall give her a lounge,” said the red maple. 

“ And I'll furnish the pillows for it,’’ said the double fir 
balsam. 


“]’ll send her a piano,” said the rosewood. 

“T have a row boat for her,” said the spruce. 

“ And here are the oars,”’ put in the white ash. 

“ We are going to give her a carriage,” said the black 
oak, elm, ash and walnut in concert. . 

Then arouse a general shout, “ Let’s give her a house!” 

The elm nodded an emphatic “yes” to the oak. The 
chestnut and larch shook hands upon it. The curly birch 
and bird’s-eye maple consulted the black walnut and 
butternut. The cherry and mahogany grew very red over 
their compact. The cedar and plane-tree began to plan, 
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while the spruce and pines lifted their voices to such a pitch 
that Miss Trent awoke and smilingly observed to herself, 
“T think it is time I went to my house.” 


Toads 


A Talk to the Children 
E. B. GuRTON 


(The writer of this article says, in a private letter, “If any teacher 
knew the fun to be had out of a jar of tadpoles she would welcome the 
suggestion.”— Ep.) 


quiet brook, or pool in a meadow, or even a fountain, 

in late April or early May, when the days begin to be 

warm, you would be very likely to find on the water or 
caught on some of the weeds near the edge, long, shiny, 
transparent, rope-like masses, with black spots in them. 
These ropes contain the toad’s eggs. -Put one rope into a 
pail with a little water, and take it home. Then fill a jar 
or a glass bowl with water, and put the rope into it and 
examine it carefully. 

You see that the eggs are like transparent sacs or globules 
in the rope of jelly, and the tiny tadpoles in these globules 
are the black dots. 

If you look at them every day you will see the black 
spots grow bigger and bigger, and bye and bye you will see 
the little tadpoles curled up in the egg. 

The tadpole will be a black—or almost black — little 
fellow, with a head, a body, and a tail long in proportion to 
his body. Fig. 1 shows a tadpole, much enlarged, and 
Fig. 2 shows others which look black, and a little wriggly, 
like the live ones. 


|’ you should go to some pond or ditch or swamp or 





Fig. 1 shows something more than head, body, and tail. 
It shows two frills on each side of the head, and these frills 
are the gills. Fishes have gills, too, you know, and they are 
used to breathe with in the water. After a time they will 
disappear, and the tadpole will have to keep wriggling up to 
the surface of the water to get a breath of air. Watch 
him — or watch all of them — and you will see them wriggle 
up to the air, and then go, flop, to the bottom of the jar! 
This wriggling is really swimming, but it is not much like a 
boy’s swimming. 

After a little you will see, if you look carefully, a little 
lump on each side of the body, just where the tail grows 
out, and each lump will grow longer and longer, until it 
becomes a leg! 

It is rather queer to have legs grow after one is old 
enough to swim, isn’t it? Fig. 3 shows this stage of the 
tadpole’s life, and now changes will come fast. 

The next change will be —what? Yes, of course, the 
fore legs will grow out in their place, just as the hind legs 
did in theirs, and if you will look at Fig. 4, you will see 
that the shape of the head and body has grown more like 
that of atoad. But something prevents the tadpole’s looking 
much like a toad, and that is its tail. And if you watch 
carefully you will see that the tail grows smaller and smaller, 
until finally it is all gone! It did not drop off all at once, 
or in pieces, but it absorbed, and that is the last of the tad- 
pole! He is a toad now, although a very small one. And 


now he needs a stone with its top above water, or a bit of 
cork floating on the water, to climb on, and very soon he 


will wish to get away from the water altogether and live op 
dry land, as a toad should. Besides he needs different 
food now. 

When he was a tadpole he ate bits of dead water-weeds 
and nibbled at raw beef suspended in the water by a string, 
and cut into thin strips so that he could get at bits of it. 
But now he is a toad he wants flies, worms, caterpillars, 
beetles, and such things, and they must be alive and moy- 
ing, or he does not care for them! He is a hunter and 
kills his food. 

If you wish to see a toad hunt, look for a large one, 
because it is easier to see his actions. In towns, not large 
cities, you can almost always find big toads in summer, 
under the electric lights in the streets, after they are lighted 
for the night. There is a very good reason for it. Watch 








and see for yourself. ‘The light attracts moths, beetles, and 
flies of many kinds, and many of these drop to the ground. 
The toads have discovered this, and I have often seen ten or 
fifteen toads sitting in the shadow of the frame of a light 
near our house, and I have watched their hunting. 

A moth falls to the ground, a toad moves just a little and 
the moth is gone! Where did it go? The toad swallowed 
it. How did he catch it? Oh, you must look more closely 
next time! He caught it with his tongue ! 

Your tongue is fastened at the very back of your mouth. 
You all know that, and you know that you cannot run it 
out very far when the doctor asks you to hold out your 
tongue. You can show only the tip and a little more out- 
side your lips. But the toad’s tongue is fastened at the 
very front of his mouth, and lies with the tip away back et 
the beginning of his throat. The tip is sticky, and when 
the toad wishes to catch a fly he throws the tip of his 
tongue out of his mouth and hits the fly! Sometimes he has 
to hop to do this, but not always. If the fly is near he 
only darts his tongue at it, and as soon as it touches the fly 
sticks to the tip, and when the tongue is in the toad’s mouth 
again, the fly is well on the way to be swallowed ! 


You do not quite see how that tongue works? Cut a 


narrow strip of paper about as long as your little finger, and 
lay it on your tongue, holding one end of the paper to your 
lips with one finger. Now blow the other end out of your 
mouth. Youcan doit! I’ve just tried it, to see. There! 
Now you can see how the toad’s tongue comes out. But he 
does not have to blow his tongue out, for he has a set of 
muscles to move his tongue just as you have a set to move 
yours, 

Knowing just how he catches his supper, you will be 
more likely to see the process. But the most satisfactory 
way is to catch a toad and sit on the grass with him, and 
then hold flies where he can see them. 

His tongue is as quick as a flash! Once a toad was sit- 
ting under an electric light, catching his supper, when a 
beetle landed just before him. Flash went the toa‘’s 
tongue, and-there was not any beetle to be seen! But 
presently another beetle landed near the toad, and again 
the toad’s tongue flashed out and carried off the beetle. 
Then the toad sat waiting for more beetles, but in a moment 
he began to squirm as if he were not quite comfortable. 
Then he put one fore paw — if I may call a toad’s foot a 
paw — on his stomach, and began to rub it as if it ached. 
Then he squirmed more, and then he rubbed his stomach 
harder with the other paw, but at last he could not bear it 
any longer, and so he gave a queer jerk, and out popped 
the beetles, not a bit harmed by having been swallowed ! 
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You see all the insects a toad swallows are alive, and the 
beetles had scratched and scrabbled in his stomach, trying 
to get out, and it hurt so that the toad had to let them out! 
He did not catch any more beetles for an hour anyway, 
though several came within easy reach! What he may 
have done later I cannot tell, for I was not there. And 
this shows that the toad knew enough not to eat what had 
once hurt him. 

Toads live to be very old, and they fall into habits of 
living in one place and doing certain things regularly, just 
as birds and persons do. It is known that one toad lived 
thirty-six years, and then died from an accident ! 

They are very useful animals, and any child who thinks 
ought to be able to tell why. Because they eat so many 
worms, caterpillars, beetles, moths, and flies? Yes, that is 
it, exactly. And because they are so useful in eating 
creatures which would otherwise help destroy the crops and 
the trees, it is very foolish, as well as very wrong, to kill 
toads, as so many boys do. 

The stomach of one toad was once examined by a man 
who was studying to find out how much toads really do help 
in this way, and in it he found twenty-seven beetles of 
various kinds, and twenty-eight caterpillars, many of which 
were of the kind which does so much harm to the apple-trees. 
Now if one toad’s dinner destroyed fifty-five harmful 
crawlers, think how very many must be destroyed by all the 
thousands and thousands of toads who have four meals a 
day each! And besides the beetles and caterpillars, there 
were various snails and sow-bugs, and other creatures which 
are destructive. 

You may hear some foolish person say that toads are 
poisonous, or that touching them will make warts come on 
the hands, but neither statement is true. I have had them 
in my hands scores of times, and should certainly know if 
either poison or warts followed. 

One summer I had a shallow pan set in the ground and 
kept full of water for the birds and squirrels to drink, and 
every day at about five in the afternoon a middle-sized toad 
used to come out from his home under the piazza steps and 
hop into the pan, and sit and blink until he was cool and 
moist enough. You should have seen how surprised one 
big gray squirrel was the first time he found the toad sitting 
there when he came to drink ! 

Frogs are much like toads, as you know, but are smooth 
of skin, while toads are rough, and are green, while toads 
are brownish gray. Their habits are different in some ways, 
but frogs’ babies are called tadpoles, too, and are similar to 
toads’ tadpoles, but are larger and browner. Their eggs 
are also laid in masses ef jelly in the water, so if your tad- 
poles should hatch brown instead of almost black, and 
should grow ever so much bigger than you expected, you 
may know that they will be frogs and not toads. 

Toads are more useful than frogs. If you should forget 
everything else I have told you, remember how useful toads 
are, how they help destroy the eating creatures which would 
spoil your plants, your flowers, your vegetables, the farmer’s 
grain, potatoes, and all such things — remember how much 
they help, and be sure that you always help a toad whenever 
you get a chance! . 





The Polliwog 


A tiny little polliwog 

And litt!e brothers three, 
Lived in the water near a log, 
‘ As happy as could be. 


A-swimming, swimming all the day, 
A-sleeping all the night, 

And trying, though they were so gay, 
To do just what was right. 


A-growing, growing all the while, 
Because they did their best; 

But I’m afraid that you will smile 
When I tell you the rest. 


One morning, sitting on the log, : 
They looked in mute surprise; 

Four legs had every polliwog, . 
Where two had met their eyes. 
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Their mother, letting fall a tear, 
Said, ‘‘ Oh, my polliwogs, 

It can’t be you that’re sitting here!” 
For all of them were frogs. 


And with their legs they’s grown some lungs; 
So you just wait and see: 

In summer time their little tongues 
Will sing *‘ Ka-chink” with glee. 


— Selected 





Birds and Flowers of April 


(John Burroughs: A Year in the Fields.) 


April is that part of the season that never cloys upon the 
palate. It does not surfeit one with good things, but pro- 
vokes and stimulates the curiosity. One is on the alert; 
there are hints and suggestions on every hand. Something 
has just passed, or stirred, or called, or breathed, in the 
open air or in the ground about, that we would fain know 
more of; April is pungent. There is frost enough in it to 
make it sharp, and heat enough in it to make it quick. 
From what fact or event shall one really date the beginning 
of spring? The little piping frogs usually furnish a good 
starting point. When the bees carry in their first pollen, 
one would think spring had come; yet this fact does not 
always correspond with the real stage of the season. Before 
their is any bloom anywhere bees will bring pollen to the 
hive. Where do they get it? I have seen them gathering 
it on the fresh sawdust in the woodyard, especially on that 
of hickory or maple. They wallow amid the dust, working 
it over and over, and searching it for diamond-hunters, and 
after a time their baskets are filled with the precious 
flour, which is probably only a certain part of the wood, 
doubtless the soft, nutritious inner bark. . . . I found 
the hepatica on April, 4. The arbutus and the dicentra 
on the roth. The bloodroot, claytonia, saxifrage, and 
anemone were in bloom on the 17th, and I found the first 
blue violet and the great spurred violet on the rgth, (saw 
the little violet-colored butterfly dancing about the woods 
the same day.) I plucked my first dandelion on a meadow 
slope on the 23d, and in the woods, protected by a high 
ledge, my first trillium. There are many things 
left for May, but nothing fairer, if as fair, as the first flower, 
the hepatica. - I find I have never admired this little first- 
ling half enough. When at the maturity of its charms, it is 
certainly the gem of the woods. What an individuality it 
has! No two clusters alike ; all shades and sizes ; some are 
snow-white, some pale pink, with just a tinge of violet, some 
deep purple, others the purest blue, others blue touched 
with lilac. . . Then there are individual hepaticas, or 
individual families among them, that are sweet-scented. 
The gift seems as capricious as the gift of genius in families, 
you cannot tell which the fragrant ones are till you try 
them. . . . April, too, is the time to go budding. A 
swelling bud is food for the fancy, and often food for the 
eye. Some buds begin to glow as they begin to swell. 
When spring pushes pretty hard, many buds begin to sweat 
as well as to glow. They exude a brown, fragant, gummy 
substance that affords the honey-bee her first cement and 
hive-varnish. The hickory, the horse-chestnut, the plane- 
tree, the poplars are all coated with this April myrrh. . . 
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The Drawing of Trees 
D. R. AuGsBuRG Salt Lake City 


HE center of the tree is the trunk. When drawing 
trees the limbs and foliage must spring from this 
trunk center outward and upward as in Fig. 1. This 
is the most important law to follow in the drawing of 

trees and must be obeyed, otherwise the tree is apt to look 
like a heap of rubbish. Observe this law closely. Observe 
in these drawings how the limbs 
spring from the trunk center and 
how the trend of the foliage is in 
the same direction. 


There are two methods of draw- 
ing trees on the blackboard. The 
first method is using the broad side 

._ of the crayon as in the willow, Fig. 2. 
The stroke is given in the bush at the 
right. The process is as follows: (1) 
with the broad side of the .crayon 
mass in the whole tree. (2) with the 

| end of the crayon represent the few 

details. This kind of drawing is very 

rapid work. To one who is familiar with the shape of the 

trees, thirty minutes ought to be sufficient to represent every 

tree in this article. Figs. 2, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, and 17 are 
examples of this method. 








Fig. 3 is a typical example of the second method. This 
is done with the end of the crayon. Success in this method 
is not in the peculiar wiggles of the crayon in representing 
the outline but in obedience to the 
law first mentioned. Let the wiggles 
take care of themselves. ‘The process 
is as follows: (1) “Block in” - the 
tree with light lines the form of the 
tree as in Fig. 4. (2) Finish as in 
Fig. 3. 

A fairly good method of learning 
how to draw trees is as follows: Draw 
a horizon line HL Fig. 4. Choose 
some tree, say the elm, and place the 
top above the horizon line and the 
trunk below. The horizon line if 
made the dividing line between the 
trunk and top. In this way you 
draw the tree several times and so 
various sizes and distances away. In 
like manner block in and draw the 
maple. That is, substitute the maple 
in the place of the elm trees in Fig. 
4. and so on with all the different 
trees. 

In drawing, distance lessens the 
size of the tree, the distinctness of 
the tree and the number of details. 
The farther away the tree the smaller 
it is drawn, the lighter the line used 
in representing it and the less the 
details show. 
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In order to gain practice in drawing trees work out the 
following problems. 





Substitute in place of the elm trees in Fig. 4, the fullowing 
trees and finish them the same as the example given. 


(1) oes willow Fig. 2 (8) The maple Fig. 9 
(2) maple “ 16 (9) “ poplar “ 6 
(3) “ poplar “ 14 # (10) “ oak ~ 8 
(4) “ oak ih (11) “ elm “20 
(5) “« elm eit (12) “< pine ote 
(6) “ apple “ 12 (13) “ chestnut“ 3 
(7) “« Deen “ «2 (14) “te "9 


This mei is worth the work it will take, for a tree is part 
of a teacher’s stock in trade, and will add one more doer to 
the teaching profession. 


Every tree has a plan, —a character and is represented by 
a particular stroke. In Fig. 5. this stroke and plan is given 
as near as possible. Compare these plans with the larger 
and more complete drawings in the other cuts, and observe 
that the foliage follows the same general direction as ‘the 
branch which it covers. 


The Lombardy poplar is the dignified tree. Observe, that 
the trunk is vertical, and that it extends from the root to the 
apex ; that the branches are vertical and nearly parallel with 
the trunk. The foliage must suggest the vertical branches. 


The spruce and pine are pyramidal when young but lose 
this shape when they grow old. The trunks are entire from 
the roots to the top and the branching is horizontal. 

The willow, Fig. 2., is the dending tree. Observe that the 
trunk loses its individuality at the first branching and that 
limbs and foliage spring from its top outward and upward in 
long slender branches. 


The oak is the sturdy tree. Observe that the individu- 
ality of the trunk is lost about the center of the top; that 








is 
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the branches spring from the trunk in curves ; that the limbs The elm is the graceful tree. Observe that the trunk is 
are knotted and crooked. straight and divides at the first limbs, which spread outward 
and upward and then downward in graceful curves. The 
foliage of course takes the same direction. 





The maple is the cheerful tree. Observe that the outline 


is round and even, that the trunk is lost about the center of The apple is the /raifful tree. The top is oval and hem- 


ispherical in shape, the trunk short and is lost at the first 
branching. The limbs fork regularly similar to the maple. 
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the top and that the limbs have a regular fork about equal 
distances apart. 
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Y Aes “x The pine is the sa@ tree. Its trunk is entire and straight 
fi ses? at from the roots to the top where in old trees it breaks up 
v a. z Wy i EX) into small branches. The limbs are horizontal and regular. 
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MAPLE tREES @? 
The beech tree is the Ave/y tree. Observe that the trunk 
holds its integrity to near the top where it breaks up into 
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Tell the Children About “The Cary Tree” 


Planted by Alice and Phoebe Cary. As these sisters were 
returning from school one day they found a small tree in 
’ the road, and carrying it to the opposite side they dug out 
the earth with sticks and their hands, and planted it. When 
these two children had grown to womanhood and removed 
to New York City, they never returned to their old home 
without paying a visit to the tree they planted. That tree 
—: is the large and beautiful sycamore, which one sees in 
passing along the Hamilton turnpike from College Hill to 
Mount Pleasant, Hamilton County, Ohio. 




































Whittier calls April “The noon cf springtime.” 


branches that slant upward; that the other branches are 
horizontal, long and slender and that they turn up at the A chaplet of oak leaves was the highest honor that cr .id 
ends. The lower branches droop. be given a Roman soldier. 
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*TIS SPRING-TIME. 
Cuas. E. Boyp. 
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- geth-er, Glad spring-time has come, 


Experiences in Teaching Spelling 


(An appeal made by “ Miss Worry” in a former number 
of Primary Epucation has brought a shower of answers for 
teaching spelling. The following are some of them— Eb.) 


How I Teach Spelling 
Cuas. T. SPICER Eleanor IIl. 


Education is acquired readily only by the observance of 
certain fixed laws. Mind development obeys these laws, 
which must be understood and employed in every department 
of educational work. 

Spelling is a part of education; so, therefore, ability to 
spell well comes through conformity to the law of mind 
development, producing a developed mind —a spelling 
mind. I shall define a “ spelling mind” as a mind that has 
a distinct mental picture of words, so that when it would 
spell a word, it holds that word up before the “ mind’s eye” 
and names or writes the letters as from an open book. 
Magnificent possibility ! 

The ability can be acquired by seeing, hearing, speaking, 
understanding, writing, using, words. We know the familiar 
illustration of the orange; sight, touch, taste, smell,— then 
knowledge of an orange. And so a pupil cannot know a 
word until he sees it, hears it, speaks, it, understands it, 
writes it, uses it in a sentence, and thus makes it a part of 
his vocabulary, a part of himself. Oh, he may learn to sped/ 
a word without doing all this; but it is so utterly useless to 
burden his mind with this word unless it is to be assimilated, 
to be built into himself for his use and strength. 

Spelling goes hand in hand with every study, but the 
battle royal is fought out along the lines of reading and lan- 
guage, and that in the lower grades. 

Now to Miss Worry’s query, “How do you teach spell- 
ing?” 

Take the story of “The Greedy Dog.” You had it for a 
lai tuage lesson. Miss Content used it for a reading lesson, 
per. aps. It must and shall be both, and a spelling lesson 
besides, if you would get all it contains. When the work is 
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done, the pupil must know the story, and he must know 
every word in the story. 

1. If you don’t know the story, commit it. If you “just 
haven’t time’”’ to do this, take the book and read it to the 
class. There are certain words in this story that you can 
spell and use. Stand at the board. Read. Write every 
new, difficult and doubtful word upon the board as you read. 
Don’t be afraid of writing too many words. You must write 
many that you think unnecessary. Give the pupils the 
privilege of pronouncing the word, but don’t wait for him to 
do so. Story read ; words written. 

2. Ada pronounce the first column. Opal, the second, 
Fione, the third, Edna pronounce all the words. The 
teacher pronounces what pupils do not know. Insist on 
correct pronunciation. Stop when each pupil can pro- 
nounce all the words. 

3- “Maud, what does ‘greedy’ mean?” Each pupil 
interrogated. Silence there and nothing more. Teacher 
tells in simple language the meaning. Teach the meaning 
of the words. This can be done by, defining them, using in 
phrases or sentences. Pupils can do much of this work. 

4. Have pupils tell the story. Perhaps you wrote two or 
three words from the first sentence, more than one from 
many sentences. 

Eddie use first one, two, or three words in a sentence; 
tell that much of the story. The sentences need not be like 
the printed ones. Mamie use next word in a sentence. 
And so on till all the words .are used, the story is told. 
Glen tell all the story. 

5. With these words before them as a key, pupils write 
the story. Teacher shows them how to write, sentence by 
sentence until they learn. You may not have time to go 
with them through the story, but start them. Better guide 
them through -at first. Now is your time to teach capitals, 
periods, question mark, quotation, quotation marks, comma 
or question mark to separate quotation from the rest of the 
sentence. Each as important as correct spelling. 

6. Copy words. Now for the training of the “ spelling 
mind.” Be this the object, a “mental picture” of each 
word. Be this the method, look at each word until you 
know that you can write it, and then write it without look- 
ing at the board again. If you fail, erase your partly written 
word and look again. Look at a word a long time, close 
your eyes and keep them closed until you see the word in 
your “mind’s eye” and name or write, in order, every 
letter. 


Do all you can to assist pupils to see and form mental 
pictures. Long words should be divided into syllables. 

Words all written. If your pupils are poor spellers, have 
them erase or turn paper and write them again, and then 
again, if necessary. Pupils must not spell these words over 
and over when looking at them. They may spell them once 
but no more. TZhis must be observed. Good spelling must 
come from a mental picture, not from memorizing the 
letters. 

Given five words of five letters each ; commit the letters ; 
twenty-five facts to remember. Get a mental picture of 
each word ; five mental pictures. 

7. Pupils read stories. 

8. Spell words orally. 

g. Pupils read the story from the book. It may be used 
as any reading lesson. If you have but one book, pass it 


. around the class. Read nothing else from this book. 


These stories must be kept fresh. Put a rubber band 
around the leaves. 


This is the way I teach spelling. It is also the way I 
teach reading and language. Spelling is not an isolated 
subject ; it must not be, can not be, taught as such. It is 
so closely connected with reading and language, is such a 
fundamental part of each, that to explain the method of 
teaching one is to explain the other also. A two years’ trial 
of this method has given most excellent results. 

You must make haste slowly at first. Be patient. You 
must wait for growth. And don’t forget that some are 
“born short.” 

In your reading lessons follow the same plan. Do not 
confine the spelling to the few words printed at the head of 
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the lesson. Cover your board with words, new and old. 
Thus review comes every day. Use your pleasure about 
having the pupils write the story of the reading lesson. But 
write many words on the board; pupils pronounce, define, 
use in original sentences, copy. I do not always read the 
lesson when writing the words. However, it is an excellent 
time to read to the class. 

Expression in reading must come, not from imitation, but 
from understanding the sentence read. The sentence can- 
not be understood unless its its component words are 
understood. Teach the words, help the pupil to get the 
thought and he will read. 

Follow this outline. The pupil must 


I. see 5- use 

2. hear 6. copy 

3. pronounce 7. spell, and 

4. understand 8. read each word 


Do with each word everything that can possibly be done 
with it. Handle it from all sides; get familiar with it ; get 
on “speaking terms’”’ with it. 

I am aware that I have omitted phonics and teaching 
syllables, and as your pupils get older they can use a 
dictionary. If your fourth grade next year does as good 
work as mine is doing this year, you will be better satisfied, 
for your pupils will spell. 

You have heard of persons that could read a page and 
then repeat it. That is the mental power you need to 
develop. Work for a “mental picture.” 


Devices for Teaching Spelling 
LILLIAN A. MILLER 


Select two or more sentences from your general lesson or 
from the reading lesson, suiting the number of the sentences, 
also their length to the grade of your school. Introduce 
sentences requiring the various punctuation marks, abbrevia- 
tions, contractions, etc. Sometimes a memory gem or short 
stanza of poetry may be selected. Place these on the black- 
board and have them covered by a curtain or screen. 

Before the pupils are allowed to see the sentences for that 
day, select the new and difficult words for special study. 
An excellent lesson in sense perception may be given by 
writing the words in a clear, bold hand, allowing the pupils 
to look at them for a moment, then erase, requiring them to 
reproduce either at the blackboard or on paper. If more 
drill is necessary for this special study, the poor spellers 
may be asked to name the letters, then cover eyes and spell, 
to tell the number of letters in the word, the first, the last, 
or the silent letters. 

The whole class may trace the word in air while looking 
at it, then write after the word is erased. Everything 
depends on this first impression being a correct one, and 
there being enough concentration to produce a vivid mental 
impression. 

Uncover the words and during the study period require 
the pupils to copy the sentences as they are written. For 
the recitation or test, draw the curtain and require pupils to 
write from dictation. The teacher may then correct the 
work, or draw the curtain while pupils compare their work 
with the blackboard, correcting any error in spelling, capi- 
talization or punctuation. 

To vary the exercise during the study period pupils may 
build the words with alphabet cards, write the words alpha- 
betically, or in the order of their length. During the lan- 
guage period, primary children may copy sentences filling 
in the blanks with words previously studied in spelling and 
older pupils may make sentences containing the words. 

For seat work occasionally allow pupils to write groups of 
words containing certain letters or sounds, ¢.g., could, would, 
should, light, bright, fight, fright, flight, might, right, 
sight, etc. 

The younger children enjoy very much finding these 
words in their books and making lists of them. They may 
also find sentences containing certain words and copy them. 

If these methods are persistently followed it is -believed 
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by the time pupils are able to do any independent composi- 
tion work, they will not only be reasonably good spellers, 
but they will have learned something of the meaning ‘of 
words, and how to capitalize and punctuate without any 
special time having been given to it. 


A Glimmer of Light 


ALICE ORMES 


I was interested in the query, “ How do you teach spell- 
ing?” in the January number of this paper. 

Discouraged by my own failures in teaching spelling I 
have so often wished there were a panacea for all the ills of 
orthography, or that some one could step forward and say, 
“JT have tried this method and it guarantees correct 
spelling.” 

Alas! no such fairy godmother ever appeared, and finally, 
like Cinderella, I sat down in the ashes of despair and 
struggled with the problem myself. 

It is with the hope that my experience may prove sugges- 
tive to another that I venture to relate it. 

That experience has been limited to the first, second and 
third grades, where “ spellers” were an unknown quantity. 
Here, at least, was a point for thankfulness. 

It was noticeable that the simplest words were as often 
misspelled as the longer ones. Of knowledge in this art it 
is safer not to take anything for granted. Some of the very 
commonest words, of but two or three letters, were called to 
account. We were supposed to have acquired them by 
instinct. But results proved to the contrary and we set 
about deliberately learning them. 

The children were good at reproduction; I told them a 
long story —an interesting one. The next day dozens of 
eager hands signified remembrance of it. 

After an oral review we wrote it. How well they told the 
story! And how they defied the separate and united efforts 
of all existing dictionaries ! 

The blue pencil scored bravely, till it was worn to the 
wood and every sheet of childish scrawling was resplendent 
in color. Common-sense whispered that the waste-basket 
was the best place for forlorn hopes. 

The next time the story was brief and far simpler. Care 
was taken to use the simplest phrasing. Many of the words 
were written on the board as the story progressed. 

Afterward, not the next day, but then and there, the story 
was orally reviewed and the words on the board used as 
keys. 

** Who sees the word that tells what the dog had?” 

“ How many can tell it on the board?” 

“Where did he carry the bone?” Underline the word 
that tells.” 

“ Harry may erase it.” 

“ All who can may write it.” 

Exercises of this nature helped to fix the correct form of 
words in the children’s minds. This was followed by short 
sentences relating to the story, written independently at the 
board. During this exercise errors in spelling were noted 
and tabulated for the spelling lesson to precede the final 
reproduction of the story with pen and ink. 

A rather complicated proceeding for a simple matter, you 
say? 

‘Febuee so, but the results have made the truth clear that 
much time for preparatton and little for the work is better 
than a hasty preparation which involved a long corrective 
system. 

Even then there were mistakes? Yes, indeed, some of 
the very words we had thought entirely conquered. The 
blue pencil however could have witnessed a comfortable 
decrease. 

The little stumbling blocks, such as # and was, (was de- 
lights in an unlawful 0,) have, and its brethren (which are 
forgetful of final ¢’s), shere, which persists in assuming the 
possessive, and many others, are on our standard spelling 
list. , 

They are chronic offenders and we call them up again and 


again. 
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Sometimes spelling is the veriest eel, and sometimes a 
sea-serpent that swallows all our beautiful theories and our 
best resolutions. 

We have learned that discretion is, truly, the better part 
of valor —and the new subjects and stories are always 
prefaced by a preparatory spelling lesson. 

This term we made our own spelling-books ; sheets of 
paper folded and sewed, with the owner’s name on the cover. 
Not a word will slip between those covers that has not, in 
some way, had a part in our school life and become a 
necessity in our vocabulary. 

We need the words we learn and we learn the words we 
need. 





Hail, all hail, fair Arbor Day ; 
Prophecy of coming beauty ! 

When the years have passed away 
With their weight of care and duty, 

We will love thee still the same, 

And fond memory at thy name, 

Will recall the gladsome days, 

When we roamed in woodland ways. 

Happy, thoughtless, youth, 

With love and truth, 

Blent in a rhyme of hours, 
And the Arbor Day of friendship, 

Crowned with innocence and flowers. 

— Lizzie D. Roosa 


Ruskin on Trees 


In God’s daily preparation of the earth for man we find a 
carpet to make it soft, then a colored fantasy of embroidery 
thereon, then tall spreading foliage to shade him from sun- 
heat, and shade also the fallen rain, that it may not dry 
quickly back into the clounds, but stay to nourish the 
springs among the moss. Stout wood to bear this leafage ; 
easily to be cut, yet tough and light, to make houses for 
him, or instruments ; useless it had been, if harder ; useless, 
if less fibrous ; useless, if less elastic. Winter comes, and 
the shade of leafage falls away, to let the sun warm the earth ; 
the strong boughs remain, breaking the strength of winter 
winds. The seeds which are to prolong the race, innumer- 
able according to the need, are made beautiful and palatable, 
varied into infinitude of appeal to the fancy of man, or 
provision for his service ; cold juice, or glowing spice, or 
balm, or incense, softening oil, preserving resin; and all 
these presented in forms of endless change. Fragility or 
force, softness and strength, in all degrees and aspects ; 
unerring uprightness, as of temple pillars, or undivided 
wandering of feeble tendrils on the ground ; mighty resist- 
ances of rigid arm and limb to the storms of ages, or 
wavings to and fro with faintest pulse of summer streamlet. 
Roots clearing the strength of rock, or binding the tran- 
science of the sand; crests basking in sunshine of the 
desert, or hiding by dripping spring and lightless cave ; 
foliage far tossing in entangled fields beneath every wave of 
ocean — clothing with varigated, everlasting films the 


peaks of the trackless mountains, or ministering at cot- 
tage doors to every gentlest passion and simplest joy of 
humanity. 

Being thus prepared for us in all ways, and made beauti- 
ful and good for food, and for building, and for instruments 
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of our own hands, this race of plants deserving boundless ' 


affection and admiration from us, become, in proportion ‘to 
their obtaining it, a nearly perfect test of our being in right 
temper of mind and way of life ; so that no one can be far 
wrong in either who loves the trees enough, and every one 
is assuredly wrong in both, who does not love them, if his 
life has brought them in his way. It is clearly possible to 
do without them for the great companionship of the sea and 
sky are all that sailors need; and many a noble heart has 
been taught the best it had to learn between dark stone 
walls. Still if human life be cast among trees at all, the 
love borne to them is a sure test of its purity.” 


Plant Work 


The University of Chicago School 


1. Are twigs alive? How do we know anything is alive 
when it is quiet? What is breathing? What do we breathe 
through? Do twigs breathe, and how? Hunt for breathing 
mouths. 


2. Discovery of leaf scars ; the old and new leaves; new 
leaves present but hiding ; their protection; their food and 
how obtained. 


3. Demonstration of tubes in the stem by observation of 
rough sections, especially of the oak ; by experimenting with 
twigs, cut under, and left in water, stained with red aniline 
dye ; cutting twigs afterwards to see how far stem is stained ; 
same experimentation with stalk of the Calla blowing through 
the stalk into water and watching for bubbles. 


4- Do all parts of the stem carry water; note parts 
stained and those not. Observation of sections to see the 
two colors in the wood ; difference of sap wood and heart 
wood ; usefulness of the two parts and why. 


5. Breathing. What do we breathe ; experimental dem- 
onstration of air and moisture; do plants breathe through 
leaves ; experimental test of green leaf under water in the 
the sunlight ; leaves confined under bell jar or tumbler. 


6. Where does the plant get the moisture it breathes 
out? Connection with previous work on the tubes. The 
effect of water on salt and sugar ; dissolution by water of salts 
in the ground ; transportation through the plant up to the 
leaves ; do plants breathe out the salt ; experimental demon- 
stration of solution and evaporation; can the salts still be 
found in the leaves ; burning and testing of the ash of dried 
leaves. 


Liberty Trees 


It was the custom of our New England ancestors to plant 
trees in the early settlement of our country, and dedicate 
them to liberty. Many of these “Liberty Trees,’’ con- 
secrated by our fore-fathers are still standing. “Old Lib- 
erty Elm” in Boston, was planted by a schoolmaster long 
before the Revolutionary war, and dedicated by him to the 
independence of the Colonies. Around that tree, before 
the Revolutinn, the citizens of Boston and vicinity, used to 
gather and listen to the advocates of our country’s freedom. 
Around it during the war, they met to offer up thanks and 
supplications to Almighty God for the success of the patriot 
armies, and after the terrible struggle had ended, the people 
were accustomed to assemble there year after year, in the 
shadow of that old tree, to celebrate the liberty and inde- 
pendence of our country. It stood till within a few 
years, a living monument of the patriotism of the people 
of Boston, and when at last it fell, the bells in all the 
churches of the city were tolled, and a feeling of sadness 
spread over the entire state. 


When April winds 
Grew soft, the maple burst into a flush 
Of scarlet flowers. The tulip tree, high up, 
Opened, in airs of June, her multitude 
Of golden chalices to humming birds 
And silken wing’d insects of the sky. 
— Bryant 
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The Esthetic Element in 
Nature Study II] 


Henry T. BaILey, State Supervisor of Drawing Massachusetts 


OETIC prose is more delightful reading 
than prosaic poetry. It would be 
difficult to find a more charming illus- 
tration of musical, rhythmic description 
than this famous passage in the twenty- 
second chapter of Blackmore’s immor- 
tal ‘ Lorna Doone.” 


“ The spring was in our valley now; 
Creeping first from shelter slyly 
In the pause of the blustering wind. 
There the lambs came bleating to her, 
And the orchids lifted up, 
And the thin dead leaves of clover 
Lay for the new ones to spring through. 
Then the stiffest things that sleep, 
The stubbly oak and stunted beech, 
Dropped their brown defiance to her, 
And prepared for soft reply — 
While her over-eager children 
(Who had started forth to meet her 
Through the frost and shower of sleet), 
Catkin’d hazel, gold-gloved withy, 
Youthful elder, and old woodbine, 
With all the tribe of good hedge-climbers 
(Who must hasten while haste they may) — 
Was there one of them that did not 
Claim the merit of coming first? 
There she stayed and held her revel, 
As soon as the fear of frost was gone; 
All the air was a fount of freshness, 
And the earth of gladness, 
And the laughing waters prattled 
Of the kindness of the sun.” 


I have thrown it into this form to em- 

phasize its rhythm, because so many of 

‘“« Lorna’s”’ readers seem to have missed 

this oft recurring music of the great John Ridd’s “simple 
tale told simply.” 

That is the teacher’s April poem. Here is one for the 
little people. 
say, Thank you !) 

Good morning, sweet April. 
So winsome and shy, 

With a smile on your lip 
And a tear in your eye. 

There are pretty hepaticas 
Hid in your hair, 

And bonny blue violets 
Clustering there. 

But to be definite, here is a suggestive April outline pre- 
pared by Miss Abby P. Churchill, supervisor of drawing, 
Leominster, Mass. 

April 

What season of the year is it? 

Why so called? 

What month? Meaning of the word. 

How many days in the month? 

What does Mother Nature do during these thirty days? 


Cleans house — puts down her green carpet — awakens her plant- 
babies (seed babies, leaf babies, flower babies) — calls back the 
birds, 


Learn the April poem, 


Grades I and I, 


“ Good morning, sweet April” 
“ Ah! welcome, sweet April.” 


Grades II] and LV. 
“ April! April! are you here?” 

To observe Mother Nature’s method of awakening her 
plant babies, the following work for the school-room is 
suggested. 

Grades I and II. 


Plant and watch the growth of the bean and pea. See article in 
Primary EpvucaTion, April, 1895. Encourage the children to 
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plant other seeds at home. Learn “ Just a Little Seed,” and . 
the Heart of a Seed.” 
Read “ Little Brown Seed in the Furrow.” 


Grades Ill and IV 


Watch the development of the pussy willow, alder, horsechestnut 
"85 the lilac bud. See article in Primary EpucaATIon, March, 
1895. 

a each child select something at home or on the way to 
school and report its progress. 

Keep a list of all the flower babies that awaken in April. 
Study at least two of these for their personality. The 
following are suggested : 

Grades I and II. 
Bluet and anemone. 
Grades III and IV 


Arbutus and dandelion. Myths and legends and quotations from 
the poets are valuable in this connection. The following are full 
of suggestions: “ The Indian Legend of the Arbutus.” (“In the 
Child’s World.”) 
“The Legend of the Dandelion.” 
Part III.) 
“The Dandelion.” Kate L. Brown. 
“ He’s a roguish little elf,” etc. 
“The Dandelion.” NELLIE M. GARABRANT. 
“ There’s a dandy little fellow,” etc. 
“ The Trailing Arbutus.’ 
“ The fairies from the sunset sky,” etc. 
“ Little Anemone.” 
* Little anemone, so frail and so fair,” etc. 
“ Gay circles of anemones danced on their stalks.” 
“ Have you heard the baby bluets cooing on their mossy beds?” 


(“ All the Year Round,”) 














Draw the budding twigs and at least two of the April 
flowers. Use colored pencils, ink, or water colors.* 


Grades I and II. 
Bluet and anemone. 


Grades Ill and IV. 


Dog’s-tooth violet and wild oats. Arrange them in an oblong. 
(Compare Fig. 2.) 


Keep a list of the birds that respond to Mother Nature’s 
call in April. Study at least one of them. 


* The illustration at the end of this article shows what may be done with black ink 
and white chalk, upon gray paper. The lilac shoot was drawn with ink and a tooth- 


pick. 


Arrange them in a circle. 
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Grades I and II. plant. I grew and blossomed and was picked and put into a vase with 


The Robin. See February, 1897, number of “Birds.” Read 
“How the Robin’s Breast Became Red,” in Cooke’s “ Nature 
Myths.” 

Grades III and IV. 


The Red-Winged Blackbird. See February, 1897, number of 
“Birds.” Read “A Bit of Bird Life,” By Olive Thorne Miller. 


Let us begin with this outline and follow it until one of 
our own is evolved. Follow it, not slavishly, but intelli- 
gently, sympathetically ; doing daily what the day suggests, 
but ever with a conscious aim — to lead the children to feel 
the returning life in its power and beauty, and to wonder 
and adore. 

In the passage from “ Lorna,” in the “Good morning, 
sweet April,” and in the foregoing outline, the point of view 
is the same— it is that of the artist, not that of the 
scientist. The imagination is dominant, it gives personality 
to everything. Dryasdust says, “It was now gradually 
changing from winter to spring.” John Ridd says, “ ‘The 
‘spring was in our valley now, creeping first from shelter 
slyly.” To him she is a living thing, Persephone, a Queen. 
The scientist sees the temperature rise. The artist sees 
“The bud-crowned Spring go forth.” Fortunately for us, 
children are poets and artists. They give personality to 
rag dolls, and hobby horses; they think Kitty and the 
canary are human. They say, “ Does the grass like to be 
out in the rain?” “The ash tree is bowing to the cedar 
across the way.” To foster this sympathetic interest, to 
retain this point of view while enriching the child’s stores of 
knowledge, — this is our problem. 

Many of our best teachers begin by encouraging the child 
to put himself in the place of the natural object, and to 
speak in the first person. Here are a few typical sentences 
selected from first year work : 


“Tam a little raindrop, shaped like a sphere. My home was ina 
cloud. Once I fell out of the cloud and came down to the earth. I 
landed on a violet near a brook, and slipped off into the water.” 





‘LILAC: SHOOT: 


“Tam alittle violet. I live in the woods. Sometimes the children 
come and pick me gently. Everybody loves me.” 


“‘T am a little grain of sand. I lived on the seashore with lots of my 
brothers and sisters. One time the wind came and blew me right on to 
a little girl’s face and made her cry. I was sorry.” 


Do you suppose these children would have written, “I 
landed on a violet,” or, “children come and pick me 
gently,” if they had not put themselves in place of the rain- 
drop and the flower? Think of landing smash on a brick 
pavement ! or, of being torn up by the roots? 

Here is one paper entire from an upper grade primary : 


A Seed and How it Grew 


I was once a little seed. I am now a large crimson hollyhock. When 
I was a seed I was round and black. One day while I was sleeping with 
my brothers and sisters (for you must know I had a great many) I felt a 
soft little hand pick me up with a lot more of my brothers and sisters, 
and heard a soft voice say, “ What kind of seeds are these, mamma?” 
I then heard her mamma tell her we were hollyhock seeds. That was 
the first time I had heard what my name was. I was then planted in 
the dark earth. Pretty soon I thought I saw light, so I opened my shell 
a little and looking out, I saw that I was no longer a seed but a tiny 


water init. Well, I am an old flower now and want to lie down. So 
good-by, for this time. — HOLLYHuck. 
MAUuDE S. KING. 
Harvard Primary School. 


In all such language papers we can discover the elements 
added by close observation of the actual thing, but we feel 
the opening appreciation of that which gives nature her 
greatest charm. The best fruits of nature study for most of 
us are subjective,— a sympathetic, intelligent appreciation,— 
the love of searching for truth and brooding upon it,—a 
reverent and thankful wonder over the mysteries of 
creation,— a perennial joy in the presence of God and his 
world. 

“ Awake, O north wind; and come, thou south; blow upon my garden, 


that the spices thereof may flow out. Let my beloved come into his 
garden, and eat his pleasant fruits.” 





Growth 


Grow as the trees grow, 
Your head lifted straight to the sky, 
Your roots holding fast where they lie, 
In the richness below; 
Your branches outspread 
To the sun pouring down, and the dew, 
With the glorious infinite blue 
Stretching over your head. 


Receiving the storms 
That may writhe you, and bend, but not break, 
While your roots the more sturdily take 

A strength in their forms. 

God «means us, the growth of His trees, 
Alike thro’ the shadow and shine, 
Receiving as freely the life-giving wine 

Of the air and the breeze. 

— Emily J. Bugbee 


The Washington Elm 


(Our Supplement) 


There is something impressive always about a big tree; 
and when our forefathers, long before the Revolution, cut 
down the forests to settle Cambridge, they left one tree 
standing, out of respect for its size and beauty — “he giant 
elm shown in our supplement. When Whitefield, a great 
English preacher, visited Cambridge, Mass., in 1744, he 
spoke beneath its shadow, and when Washington took 
command of the American army on July 3, 1775, it was 
under the spread of its already venerable branches. 
Washington Elm is still standing in Cambridge, Mass., 

nd is nearly 300 years old. It is six feet thick and one 
hundred feet high, and spreading its branches an almost 
equal distance. It is daily visited by numerous sightseers, 
who keep the poor old tree quite stripped of leaves and 
twigs on all limbs within reach of the ground. But it is 
loved and tenderly cared for none the less. With Lexing- 
ton and Bunker Hill, the Washington Elm is one of the 
spots sacred to every American. It is surrounded by an iron 
railing and is marked by a tablet. 


Let me go where’er [ will, 
I hear a sky-born music still : 
It is not only in the rose, 
It is not only in the bird, 
Not only where the rainbow glows, 
Nor in the song of woman heard, 
But in the darkest, meanest things 
There alway, alway something sings. 
— Emerson 
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Easter Song” 


The little flowers came through the ground, 
At Easter time. At Easter time. 

They raised their heads and looked around, 
At happy Easter time. 

And every little bud did say, 

“ Dear children, bless this happy day, 

For all that sleep shall wake some day, 

At happy Easter time.” 


The Sportive Element in School 


Eva D. KELLOGG 


T really would not have been so hard to bear if the 
| teacher had not happened to be in one of those critical 
moments of explanation when every word of the sum- 
ming-up of the half-hour lesson was freighted with 
importance. Five minutes more of that good attention and 
she would bring her listening pupils into a clear under- 
standing of the difficult subject, when, just underneath the 
window a hand-organ struck up one of the witching airs of 
a popular opera, which was just then in the zenith of its 
prosperity. The class had been favorably considering 
decimals, but like a flash they were_a unit in their transfer 
of interest and unanimity of enjoyment. The teacher, with 
a sigh of regret for the anti-climax she had not planned, 
accepted the situation, and leaning on her desk, watched 
the enjoyment, of these transparent litthe folks who could 
but just keep in their seats as air after air of that fascinating 
opera floated up from the street. A musical boy, forgetting 
himself in his enjoyment, took up an invisible violin, another 
followed with a cornet, the girls came in with a piano touch, 
and the teacher laughed with a genuine enjoyment at this 
orchestial pantomime. /erhaps she bore this trial more 
easily from a personal appreciation of the enticing music ; 
however, the instant the organist passed on to a more profit- 
able standpoint, she stepped before her class, struck out 
into a new lesson that required the closest attention with 
slate and pencil, and in two minutes the musical sprite had 
vanished. It needed. all the wisdom and energy of the 
teacher to carry that lesson through with a vim that allowed 
not an instant for retrograde, dut i¢ was done. 

In a recess talk among the teachers, a little later, one, a 
conscientious young girl of the highest motives, told in a 
tone of despair, what a “terrible time” she had had “ in 
trying to teach while that hand-organ was playing.” ‘This 
faithful teacher, devoted to her ideas of duty, regardless of 
circumstances, is a type of many others in our school- 
rooms, who wear out their strength in standing by their 
guns when there is no enemy to fight, and in forcing a 
march when a quiet, refreshing rest at some strategic point 
would accomplish far more. 

It would be the rankest heresy to tell a ‘disciple of the old 
school, that to “ make fun” for the children was a part. of 
his school duty, but is there not a truer estimate of the 
child’s nature in our modern thought? It would be 
infinitely better for children of larger growth, if the weari- 


The crocus to the sky looked up 
At Easter time. At Easter time. 
The snow-white lilly raised her cup, 
At happy Easter time. 
“ We feel the smile of heaven,” they say, 
“ Its glory shines on us to-day, 
Oh, may it shine on us alway, 
At happy Easter time.” — Se/. 





some every-day routine were lightened with more innocent 
fun and made relishable with spicy humor; but in the 
absence of these refreshing auxiliaries to’ happy work, the 
maturer mind has the aid of reason, principle, and philos- 
ophy to lift it out above the tedium of unintermittent toil, 
while the little child, going to school because it is told to do 
so, unable to understand the importance of it, is expected 
to go on, on, day after day, in a treadmill of routiné that 
would drive older people into rebeilion. 

Perhaps there is no part of the work in which a teacher 
needs more discretion, than in the use of this sportive ele- 
ment as a help to happy school-life. A school-room from 
which loud shouts of laughter are often heard may lack most 
painfully the subtle influence of a good humor, which is 
quiet and pervasive, and is to be felt rather than described. 
There are, now and then, occasions when a shout of laughter 
in the school-room may be irresistible and admissible; but 
they are rare, and generate a freedom of action in the unruly 
members of the class that call for decisive measures to sub- 
due. Undue familiarity between teacher and pupil is worse 
than none at all; but there is a fine balance of this quality, 
in school association, that wins: while it commands respect. 

—N. E. Fournal of Ed., 1884 


Lowell’s Tree 


“Trees come close to our life. They are often rooted in 
our richest feelings and our sweetest memories, like birds, 
build nests in their branches. iI remember the last time 
that I saw James Russell Jowell, he walked out with me 
into the quiet garden at Elmwood to say good-bye. There 
was a great horse-chestnut tree beside the house, towering 
above the gable and covered with blossoms from base to 
summit — a pyramid of green surporting a thousand smaller 
pyramids in white. The poet looked up at it with his gray, 
pain-furrowed face, and laid his trembling hand upon the 
trunk, * I planted the nut,” said he, “ from which this tree 
grew, and my father was with me and showed me how to 
plant it.”"— Henry Van Dyke 


The Greeks believed the oak tree to be the first that grew 
on earth. 
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Miniature Photographs as an Aid 
in Language Work 


M. E. Oris Wollaston School Quincy Mass. 


E have in our room a small library of the “ Five 
W Cent Classics.” Those children who complete 

their work before the others are allowed to use 

this reading matter, and have thus obtained 
material for a number of reproductions. A lesson upon the 
pumpkin was given.to the class and a memory gem from 
Whittier referring to it was learned by them. The children 
were asked to tell what they knew of this author, and were 
then given an opportunity to read from their library. After 
a majority of.the class had acquired some facts about him 
they were allowed to 


April, 1898 


The placing of the picture and writing so that each page 
shall be properly balanced is a lesson to the children in 
artistic arrangement. It is well to give the pupils an oppor- 
tunity for the display of individuality. If there is an artist 
in the class let him draw an illustration of the subject in the 
nature lesson, instead of using a picture. _ 

If it is practicable, blank books may be used in place of 
the sheets. In a nature lesson upon flowers, the substitu- 
tion of pressed specimens for the pictures will give variety 
to the work. The pressing of the flowers may be made 
home work for the pupils. 

The school library also includes books containing stories 
of our greatmen. One little boy has read and reproduced 
the story of Abraham Lincoln. His interest in the story 
was greatly enhanced by having the photographs to mount 


upon his page, thus making the character seem t«. /:im 2 far 
more real Oaailsty. 
This is extrs work done 





tell what they had 





learned, and these facts, 
with additional ones 
from the teacher, were 
repeated so as to form 
a connected story. 

The idea was then 
suggested to the chil- 
dren that they make an 
illustrated paper, using 
their language work. 
They were pleased with 
the thought that they 





tors. Sheets of double 
foolscap paper were 
used by the class in the 
following manner : 

On. the first page was 
written, as an appro- 
priate heading, “ Our 
School Leaflet.” This 
page also contained a 
“Table of Contents.” 
On the second page 
was written a_ brief 
sketch of the life of 
John G. Whittier. This 
was a reproduction les- 
son from the reading as 
previously described. 
Photographs of Whittier 
and his home were ob- 
tained from the Educa- 
tional Publishing Co., 
Boston, and mounted 
upon the same page. 
A picture of a pump- 
kin, cut from a_ seed 
catalogue, was mounted 
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by the * pupils, 
with but little assist- 
ance from the teacher. 

Since history is large- 
ly biography, we can- 
not make even the little 
children too familiar 
with the faces and the 


Lohr Cyrser beef, LY facts about our great 


heroes and statesmen. 
We find our pupils in 
the lower, as well as in 
the upper grades, proud 
of the fact that they 
can recognize the faces 
of our great men, and 
that they know some- 
thing of their lives and 
what they did for our 
country. This feeling 
can easily be fostered, 
for we have, through the 
efforts of Mara L. Pratt, 
and other writers for 
children, quite an 
array of easy reading 
matter, containing bio- 
graphies of historical 
characters. They are 
so simply told that the 
children enjoy repro- 
ducing them. 

The teacher is well 
repaid for her extra 
effort by the increased 
interest of the class 
in supplementary read- 
ing, reproductions, the 
nature lesson, memory 

















on the third page, 
which also contained 
a reproduction of the lesson on that fruit. A selection 
from Whittier’s “The Putpkin,” placed upon the board, 
furnished the material for a third language lesson. This 
was given to the class as a dictation exercise. 

The fact that they were to have several successive lessons 
upon the same sheet helped in obtaining neatness and 
accuracy in the work. Pride in this work is stimulated, and 
worthy ambition to improve each sheet is incited by the fact 
that these class papers are to be placed with the pupil’s best 
work and shown to visitors. The number of these papers 
depends entirely upon the amount of work accomplished in 
nature and language. Variety in correlation will suggest 
itself. It is well to have the work so planned that each 
sheet will contain a sketch and a portrait of a different 
author. Even little children thus become interested in 
authors whose writings do not readily appeal to them. This 
work can be used in all grades above the first, varying only 
in simplicity. 


Reduced fac-simile of second page of ‘‘ Whittier Leaflet,” Hazel Bruce, Grade III. 


gems, and in the neat- 
ness and care with 
which this work is done. 
The Pumpkin 

The stem is tough and strong. There are four parts, the 
skin, the seeds, the rind, and the sponge. Nearly every 
pumpkin is orange in color. The skin is very thick. There 
are a great number of seeds, If the skin was not thick the 
bugs and the worms would get at them. In Boston I have 
seen one very big and it weighs about forty pounds. The 
pumpkin is smooth. The stem is made of fibres. The 
seeds are white. 

Haze Bruce. Grade ITI. 
The Pumpkin 
O, fruit loved of boyhood ! the old days recalling, 
When wild, ugly faces we carved in its skin, 
Glaring out through the dark with a candle within ; 
When we laughed round the corn-heap, with hearts all 

in tune, 

Our chair a broad pumpkin — our lantern the moon. 
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The apple tree grew by the wall, 
Ugly and crooked and black ; 
But it knew the gardener’s call, 
And the children rode on its back. 
It scattered its blossoms upon the air, 
It covered the ground with fruitage fair. 


The oak tree stood in the field, 
Beneath it dozed the herds; 
It gave to the mower a shield, 
It gave a home to the birds. 
Sturdy and broad, it guarded the farms, 
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HREE TREES 


Ge might be arranged for an exercise. 
—Eb 


And the apple tree murmured low : 
‘‘T am neither straight nor strong: 
Crooked my back doth grow 
With bearing my burdens long.” 
And it dropped its fruit, as it dropped a tear, 






The pine tree grew in the wood, 


Tapering, straight, and high; 


Stately and proud it stood, 


Black-green against the sky. 


Crowded so close, it sought the 


blue, 


And ever upward it reached and 


grew. 


‘* Oho!” laughed the sturdy oak, 
‘¢ The life of the field for me, 
I weather the lightning stroke ; 
My branches are broad and free. 
Grow straight and slim in the wood if you will, 
Give me the sun and a wind-swept hill.” 


‘* Now, hey,” said the pine, ‘‘ for the wood? 
Come, live with the forest band, 
Our comrades will do you good, 
And tall and straight you will stand.” 
And he swung his boughs to a witching sound 


With its brawny trunk and knotted arms. And reddened the ground with fragrant cheer. And flung his cones like coins around.” 


And the Lord of the Harvest heard, 
And he said, ‘‘ I have use for all; 
For the bough that shelters a bird, 
For the beam that pillars a hall; 
And grow they tall, or grow they ill, 
They grow but to wait their Master’s will.” 


So a ship of the oak was sent, 
Far over the ocean blue; 
And the pine was the mast that bent, 
As over the waves it flew ; 
And the ruddy fruit of the apple tree 
Was borne to a starving isle of the sea, 
— Charles H. Crandall 





Devices and Gifts 


A. C, SCAMMELL 


PLEASING device for the securing of punctual 
A attendance, is this: , 
Choose from a standard author, a poem of nine 
verses, one for each month of the school year; for 
example, Longfellow’s “ Builders.” 

Cut white or tinted cardboard into nine geometric forms. 
— squares, triangles, oblongs, circles, hexagons, etc.,— as 
many of a kind as there are pupils in the school. 

On each card, inscribe in dainty script, or German text, 
a verse of the poem. 

On the reverse side write the pupil’s name and the date 
of receiving. 

Pupils who have not been absent or tardy during the 
month are to receive these cards. 

These souvenirs may be simple or elaborate. The edges 
may be plain or notched. The pupil’s monogram, a deli- 
cate design of vine, flower, or bird, loops of narrow ribbon, 
all add to ‘their prettiness. 

The pupils who secure the entire poem by an unbroken 
record, may be rewarded by a copy of the author’s complete 
poems, if the teacher believes in rewards. 

A wise teacher is a bargain-prophet, that is, she knows 
and takes advantage of special rates and days. Such a one 
may buy at a low price, a quantity of nice stationery. 

Arrange the paper and envelopes in box form, tie with 
pretty ribbon, passing it around the length and width of the 
oblong. 

Or, the same may be placed in a tasteful portfolio of 
cardboard. This gift from the teacher may be an incentive 
to letter writing. 

For extra work ; from a goodly variety of the card arith- 
metic problems given in educational papers, select and 
mount. Place these in a basket from which the pupils can 
draw at will. 

Require each card to be copied with ink in the pupil’s 
best writing, followed by the performing and written analysis 
of the example. 

Accept only the pupil’s best work. Use paper eight to 
ten inches long, and five to six inches wide. 

As soon as a pupil has one hundred or more sheets 
ready, let him arrange them in order, and pass them to his 


teacher. When the required work of all the pupils is thus 
gathered, the teacher may happily surprise them with a gift. 
At a small expense, she may return these leaves in the form 
of a dainty booklet, bound in leatherette; a double 
reminder, this, of the pupil’s painstaking work, and his 
teacher’s interest in it. 

In a similar way, the term’s mottoes, memory gems, and 
songs may be treasured. 

In the primary room, let each child choose a paper square 
in his favorite color. Under the teacher’s direction, let the 
children so fold and sew their squares that they will make 
four perfect cornucopiz. ‘This will be more to the childrea 
than an exercise in paper folding. 

Their delight in their wonderful skill makes them ready 
to hear about the horn of the goat placed among the stars, 
and the wreathed horn filled with fruits and flowers, and 
what these mean to-day. So, when asked, “‘ What shall we 
put in our horns of plenty to give away, children?” their 
answers show their varied tastes, and their ideas of generous 
giving. But the question, “ What would you like in yours 
for yourself?” usually brings the honest answer, “Candy,” 
which, of course, the teacher has at hand. 


Corner-envelope bookmarks. Take tinted cardboard five 
inches long, and two and one-half inches wide. Find the 
middle of the upper edge. This point will be the vertex of 
a triangle made by bending the cardboard front until the 
halves of the upper edge meet and rest upon the lower edge 
or base. Make two eyelets, an inch between, in each part 
folded over, close to its edge. Through these, run narrow 
ribbon, cross, and bow. Let the children make these tri- 
angles, working by exact measurement. 


Teachers having different grades in school, may thus 
classify them: the Sunbeams, the Busy Bees, the Helpers, 
the Workers, the Juniors, the Seniors. Such a division 
makes the exchange of courtesies between any two groups 
or grades possible and very easy. 

The observation of the anniversary days in school might 
be a gilded memory to the children if marked by the inter- 
change of friendship tokens. For is it not the charming 
little aside of any occasion, that clinches its more sober 
import in the child-memory. 

And is it not worth our while, teachers, to cultivate in our 
pupils, their generous spirit and mechanical skill by letting 
them into the mysteries of simple but artistic gift-making? 
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Teachers’ Meetings I 


Third Grade 


(Having the good fortune to be present at the meetings of the 
teachers of the first, second and third primary grades of the St. Paul 
schools, conducted by Miss Brooks, primary supervisor, I jotted down 
hasty notes for the benefit of all other primary teachers who could not 
be present. For suggestiveness, breadth, and yet careful detail, these 
meetings were among the best ever attended by the — Epiror.) 


APPRECIATE how much has been done since our last 
| meeting in position of the book in the reading recita- 

tation. Quality of voice comes from position. An 

erect head and an erect book at a proper angle give 
better tones. In this connection, let me call attention to a 
few points in pronunciation and enunciation. If I had 
charge of a class, I should prepare a list of things upon 
which the child should be corrected, if he needéd correc- 
tion. Every teacher should know the needs of her own 
children. 

Here are some points in enunciation common to all dis- 
tricts. The “4 in think and 4 in this, wh, 7, y, w, sts, sks ; 

‘words ending in ain, in, t/, e7. Children should receive help 
as to the manner of placing the organs of speech to produce 
all the sounds. Two or three minutes each day should be 
devoted to this work — not wholly concert work. 

Another matter, is the slighting of syllables and eliding 
sounds. I should make lists of words needing special help ; 
such as, quiet — quietly—; real—really; ever — every ; 
curious, various, etc. Give practice similar to that suggested 
for enunciation in pronunciation of these words. 


I have some suggestions on the regular work. First, 


Number 


Third and fourth grades will find help in multiplication 
and fractions in Primary Epucation of October, November, 
and December in 1897, in articles on Speer number. Much 
of the misery of the multiplication table can be saved by 
following some of the suggestions in October PRIMARY 

- Epucation, and November number is specially helpful in 
long division. It is a fine thing in table study to know 
what your children don’t know, and to have the children 
know that they don’t know. Time is wasted in going over 
what has already been learned. For instance, in the table 
of 4’s, when once these facts are known, throw out 2 X 4, 
3 X 4,4 X 4, 10 X 4, or whatever else is known, and have 
the children settle down to a study of what is not known. 

There are certain facts in addition and subtraction which 
should be thoroughly known by all pupils leaving the second 
grade. To know whether these have been mastered, give 
tests when they enter third grade work. To be able to 
discriminate between the essential and secondary topics, so 
that intelligent tests may be given, one must make a careful 
study of the work of the preceding grade. 


In the problem work in third year, children should begin 
to make statements in simple oral analyses, and in written 
work. The arithmetic in use at present should be employed 
largely as supplementary reading, as the problems are simple 
in the beginning. It’s a good thing for a child to know what 
the language of a problem means, that children in the upper 
grades will not say, “I don’t know what to do— shall I 
multiply or divide?” After the reading, the problem may 
be simply stated and the inquiry, “ What is the question?” 
will hold the children to the object and meaning of the 
problem. Questions like these are hooks — you go fishing 
for what is in the child’s mind, for his thought about what 
he is doing. f 


Spelling and Dictation. 


In this we are drifting with the wind. Every year we 
have a new method and every new method kills all the rest. 
Nothing is important except what we are doing just now. 
One term we have the children make dictionaries ; another 
we teach instantaneous photography through sight spelling 
of words — words written and erased without pronunciation 
— children turn to the board and write. Another term we 
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run to spelling of sentences —- sight spelling — and that 
leads to the subject of dictation. 

A sentence thould be dictated as a whole and not in 
fragments. Our present practice is bad. We encourage 
listlessness and indifference. For instance, I heard a dic. 
tation lesson something like this the other day : 


(Teacher dictates :) 


At last they stopped (hands wave wildly in the air — 
“ Teacher, I didn’t hear that last word.” Teacher repeats 
the phrase again, going up and down the aisle in the mean- 
time.) AZ last they stopped (“ Johnny, turn round. Mary, 
put your paper straight”) for the night (voice in the dis- 
tance — “Oh, I can’t write so fast as that!”” The teacher 
replies, “‘ Never mind, write what you can remember”’) in 
a valley — where — were — two — or three — wigwams. 

And so, like Tennyson’s brook, it goes on forever. 

Now can’t we get at some general principals in this thing? 
What are we doing this work for? It seems to me the four 
important objects to be gained are: 1. Alertness of mind. 
2. The power to see quickly and accurately. 3. The 
power to hear. 4. ‘The power to concentrate attention. 

Now, teachers, if any of you have anything different to 
suggest concerning this, I shall be glad to hear it. 

To go back a little to spelling and dictation. Why not 
teach the children how to study? Take the time of one 
spelling recitation and teach them how, with the least ex- 
penditure of time and energy, to master the unfamiliar 
words. As to dictation, the whole sentence should be given 
before a pencil is taken. 

“Can children remember a whole sentence?” asked a 
teacher. 

If there is any difficulty in remembering, begin with 
simple sentences. If necessary, have some child in the 
class repeat the sentence before the writing begins. 


Study of the Primitive Man 


One ‘of the great subjects of the second and third years 
is the study of primitive man and the growth of institu- 
tional life. The special topic for this month is “ Robinson 
Crusoe.” We ought to have more time for this. 

The language lesson should precede the reading of this 
story, or the reading lessons themselves be prepared by the 
children, with the necessary aid beforehand, for discussion. 
These lessons I have divided into eleven sections. Why? 
That you may see the necessity of a topical arrangement of 
your work. You are not obliged to follow my plan, if you 
have a better one. Nothing is more valuable as an aid in the 
preparation of this subject than the article prepared by Dr. 
C. C. Van Liew for the Teachers’ edition of “ Robinson 
Crusoe.” 

I found one teacher the other day who had presented the 
whole study of “The Children of the North” at a single 
sitting, and then asked the children, “ What are you going 
to write about?” The stories of “ Robinson Crusoe,” 
“Seven Little Sisters,” and “Each and All” are introduc- 
tions to the study of geography. They form a basis for 
geographical notions. So, in the study of “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” have the children build the island at the sand 
table, construct the cave, erect the stockade, using a given 
scale, and scan the horizon with Robinson. Let the child 
live the life with him. Make much of the two seasons he 
found on the island. Compare his experience with the 
people of our extreme western states, especially California. 
With “ Seven Little Sisters” use the globe, sand-maps and 
chart to impress out-door lessons of water and land masses. 
Flat maps are misleading. The St. Lawrence River still 
runs up hill to me. Don’t neglect the study of Brooks 
and Basins, chapters 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6, in the preparation of 
spring work on erosion, soil-formations and river-systems, 
water-sheds, and forms of land and water. Also, please 
remember the measurements of the sun’s shadow weekly — 
at noon. Why at noon? 

“ How shall we do that?” asked a teacher new to the 
work. 

(Miss Brooks turned at once to the blackboard and 
sketched the instrument used —a simple affair — which 
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she said the janitor would make for her with a strip of board 
a yard long and two inches wide.) 





—— 


To measure the sun’s shadow. Used at noon — once a week. 


Use Jackman’s calendar in the study of daily weather 
phenomena (turns again to the board and shows the calen- 
dar, explaining points.) 
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Those who changed the topics in December and January 
to meet the needs of the pupils according to age, may now 
take the study of the fur traders for two weeks. This begins 
with the story of Father Hennepin’s journey up the Missis- 
sippi and includes a brief story of the first settlement in 
Minnesota, beginning of course with old Mendota at the 
mouth of the Minnesota. There the first fur-traders settled 
because of the ease by which they could be reached by the 
Indians, coming from their trapping excursions. 

The last two weeks of the month may be devoted to coal 
and coal-mining. Study the subject as presented by Dr. 
McMurry in his Special Method of Geography. Stories of 
Industry Vol. I., will be helpful. A little book Coal and 
Coal Mining, found in school libraries will also be helpful. 
Get specimens. Compare coal and lumber industries to 
connect with past work on lumbering. Prepare topics care- 
fully. Locate a few coal beds, both hard and soft. _Illus- 
trate the three ways of entering a coal mine ; make a special 
study of each. Devote the first two weeks in February to a 
few simple experiments in heat. Natural connection can be 
made with coal by first studying sources of heat,— combus- 
tion first. 

In conclusion, my thanks are due the teachers for their 
zeal in the collection of pictures for illustration of subjects 
studied, and for their growing interest in room decorations 
That is all for to-night. 





Planting favorite trees 
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Correlation—Spider’s Legs 
E. B. G. 


It was “Teachers’ Meeting” of a large school, whose 
teachers met every fortnight to discuss the class-work and 
the individual needs of the pupils, and to make the school a 
unit instead of merely an aggregation of classes. 

The “new teacher” was speaking, answering something 
said by one of the older ones : 

“You cannot make me believe that there is any subject 
taught in a school which cannot be worked into relation with 
any other. ‘They are all parts of the same whole, and they 
must be related if we only knew how to use them together.” 

“ But, Miss Blake,” said the older teacher, “ you would be 
very much annoyed if anyone should try to lug geography or 
nature study into your arithmetic class, now wouldn’t you?” 

“I don’t know—I hope not. I think I might perhaps 
use the subject so that it would not be an interruption,” 
replied Miss Blake. 

“I know she would!” exclaimed a pleasant, bright-faced 
woman who had taught for twenty-five years, but kept up 
with the times. “I’ve seen her do it! The other day I 
went into Miss Blake’s class when they were having mental 
arithmetic, and I never enjoyed a leisure hour spent in visit- 
ing a class more than that one. That heavy, dull, half-asleep 
Nelly Williams raised her hand and asked, ‘ Miss Blake, how 
many legs does a spider have?’ 

“* How many legs has a spider? would be better English, 
Nellie.’ 

“«Yes’m, how many legs has a spider, Miss Blake?’ 

“« A spider has eight legs, Nellie, and if in counting them 
you were so unfortunate as to. break off three, how many 
would he have left? If two other spiders came up how 
many legs would there be? How many legs on all the 
spiders? If each lost two legs how many would be left? 
How many legs would seven uninjured spiders have? If each 
of the seven lost three legs, how many would they all have 
left? Take all the legs off four spiders and how many would 
the seven have?’ 

And those spiders’ legs were added, subtracted, multiplied, 
and divided for the rest of the twenty minutes, and I am 
quite sure that no child in the class felt anything like an 
irrelevant subject or an interruption. It was one of the 
cleverest things I ever saw done !” 


Y ¥ Y Evrror 


- April 


Make me over, Mother April 

When the sap begins to stir! 

When thy flowery hand delivers 

All the mountain-prisoned rivers 

And thy great heart beats and quivers 
To revive the days that were, 

Make me over, Mother April 

When the sap begins to stir. 


Let me in the urge and tide-drift 
Of the streaming hosts a-wing ! 
Breast of scarlet, throat of yellow 
Raucous challenge, wooings mellow — 
Every migrant is my fellow, 
Making northward in the spring, 
Loose me in the urge and tide-drift 
Of the streaming hosts a-wing. 
— Bliss Carmen 


Most of the famous carvings at Windsor castle was made 
in linden wood. 





“ Smooth Linden best obeys 
The carver’s chisel: best his curious work 
Displays in nicest touches.” 
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Ten Common Trees 


SusAN STOKES Salt Lake Cit 
Winter and Winter Buds 


HEN the sun’s snowy daughter, Winter, comes to 

W the earth, she takes the sceptre from the hand of 

Autumn. Then the air grows cool, for the queen 

of the snows loves the cold. She guides the 

earth as far from the sun as she may, and covers its dead 
leaves with a mantle of spotless white. 

The Great Father in His wisdom knows that this is good 
for the earth, that it is well for earth’s children to feel both 
heat and cold. How else should He teach the rounded 
dewdrop to arrange its parts in frosty points and stars? or 
the little brook to build him a roof, 


“ *Neath which he could house him winter proof?” 


Have you heard how he does it? The poet, Lowell, 
tells us: 


“ All night by the white stars’ frosty gleams 
He groined his arches and matched his beams; 
Slender and clear were his crystal spars 
As the lashes of light that trim the stars. 
He sculptured every summer delight 
In his halls and chambers out of sight; 
Sometimes his tinkling waters slipt 
Down through a frost-leaved forest crypt, 
Long, sparkling aisles of steel-stemmed trees 
Bending to counterfeit a breeze.” 


To know how to do two good things is better than -to 
know but one, and we always call that plant or animal high- 
est which can do the most things best. Would the partridge 
ever have known that his gray feathers could turn the color of 
the snow, if it had been always warm? 
Would the squirrel store his nuts if it 
were always September? Think of the 
birds, too, how they travel north and 
south, changing food and scene. 

If birds and brooks are thus taught 
more about the world and themselves, 
you will not be surprised that for trees, 
too, cold is not a misfortune, but a way 
of showing them how to do more 
things. What does an orange tree, 
| growing always where it is warm, know 
4 of the mysteries of storing the sap, 
Way dropping the leaves, and barricading 
doors with winter buds? 

All trees do not know these things. 
Only those which have lived in cold 
climates drop their leaves and are 
said to be deciduous. The elm is a 
deciduous tree. 

When fall comes the elm draws the 
sap from the leaves into the trunk ; 
its leaves turn yellow and become 
brittle at the base, so that the wind 
breaks them away. Where they fall 

ies: 5: Sabon techs Wa the soil is made richer. The tree also 
Bud showing scales about the Covers Over the tender, growing tips, 
nme from which it has been producing 
leaves all summer long, with tiny brown scales which over- 
lap each other. (Fig. 1). In this way it makes the tip just 
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as warm and cosy as if it were deep inside the bark, 
(Fig. 2). But when spring comes again it can easily push 
its way out. Then, too, during the summer, it has been 
getting some new tips ready, tips which will bear their first 
leaves next year. Do you find them just in the angle where 
each leaf joined the stem? (Fig. 1) These buds are very 
small and their shiny scales shed water like the ‘ duck’s 
back.” 


Young Trees 


Just how important these winter buds and the bark are, 
you will understand better, if I tell you a little about young 
trees. Young trees are of two kinds; those which grow 
from the roots of the parent, and those which grow from 
seeds. ‘The first kind are a part of the old tree and so they 
make their bark and biid scales in exactly the same way the 
old tree does. The others, the seedlings, are not exactly 
like the older trees any more than Jack and Jill are 
exactly like their father and mother. So they do the best 





Fig. 3, Elm tree. 


they can, but that may not be enough to shut out the cold- 
est weather that comes, and the buds may be killed. 

Scarcely one in a hundred of young trees lives through 
the first winter. Would you think the danger past then? 
Not yet. A colder snap may come the second or third 
winter and carry off many more. So when you find an old 
tree, perhaps of fifty years, it means that not the coldest 
night of fifty years has chilled its heart or pierced the 
muffling of its winter buds. 





Fig. 4, Flowering twig; Fig. 5, staminate flower; Fig. 6, pistillate flower. 


This is the way Nature makes trees hardy, because none 
but the hardy can live. And so old trees are strong trees. 
Did you ever see a weak old tree? This also explains 
why so many trees do not depend upon seedlings, but send 
up shoots from the roots, as many of our elms do. The 
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willows, as I told you last month, do the same. 
These shoots are less likely to be hurt bythe frost 
than are the young trees which come from seed. 


The Elm in Winter Dress 

But I have not yet told you how the elm looks, 
about its bark and its branches. There are several 
kinds of elms, but the most beautiful of all is the 
American, or White elm, with its graceful umbrella 
and rim of leaf-lace. Our tree has much the same 
outline as the tall vases we use for long-stemmed 
chrysanthemums. The trunk is the slender stem 
and its branches the gradually widening rim. (Fig 3). 
In winter the twigs are bare and drooping but in 
July they will be leafy feathers. 

Have you seen an avenue of elms with branches 
meeting overhead? There are many such in New 
England. ‘There are also many historic elms. The 
Washington elm in Cambridge, and the old elm at 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts, took a part in the Revolu- 
tion. There is another near Philadelphia, known as 
the “ Penn’s Treaty elm.” | Why do you think it received 
that name? 

In the east where they are so common, the boys and girls 
would wonder how anyone could not know an elm. But 
in the west they are not socommon. Most of our elms are 
young and not so easily recognized. When I look among 
young trees to find an elm, I pick out those whose branches 
are erect and wand-like, that is, have few side branches. 
Then if the leaves are rough and one half smaller than the 
other I know I have an elm. The bark is grayish-brown 
with cracks lengthwise. 


Fig. 8, Elm twig showing feather-like arrangement. 


Children of the Elm 
This is the month of April. Do you know 


** Who cometh over the hills, 
Her garments with morning sweet, 
The dance of a thousand rills 
Making music before her feet?” 


It is Spring ! Spring, all clad in green! 

And the elm tree knows it. Doesn’t its sap begin to 
flow and its little brown buds to swell? They open out and 
the branches are covered over with tufts of flowers. (Fig. 
4). You have never seen the elm flowers? You must have 
thought they were leaves. ‘They are nearly the color of 
leaves, but have a little brown and purple in them. Look 
very closely at those first green tufts. What have we here? 
In each bud a cluster of tiny bells? Some of these bells 
have several clappers apiece, (Fig. 5), while others have 
none, but have instead two hairy arms, purple in color, and 
some have both. (Fig. 6.) 

Would you think the clappers too long for the bell? 
Their ball-like anthers or tips are filled with a dust worth 
more to the tree than gold. That is why they were wrapped 
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ns bell was their little cloak. The tree 
AY has counted upon the wind carrying 
ae its gold dust back and forth so that 
each pair ot purple plumes would get a little. It is better 
for each blossom to get pollen dust from another flower, so 
the tree blooms before it leaves. Does that seem an advan- 
tage to you? The leaves, you know, obstruct the passage of 
the wind. 

After the flower is fertilized, that is, after the pollen dust 
has fallen upon the purple stigma of the pistil, it begins to 
grow. Something which looks like a round green leaf with 
a notch in the outer end, makes its appearance. (Fig. 7) 
It gets about as large as the petal of an apple blossom, but is 
always green and flat, with downy hair on the margin. Ii is 
Tammy thicker in the middle, and within 
ES&S the thick part is the baby elm. 
yy ‘ But why does it need this wing, 

this sail? On what sea will Baby 

elm go a-sailing? Upon a sea of 
air, with a kind old wind for a pilot. 
But by this time it is May and 
the elm has a visitor, a visitor away 
up in that top we cannot reach. Shall we ask him what he 
knows about the elm? 
Story of the Baltimore Oriole 

Ch-r-r--rr, ch-r-r-r-r, ch-r-r-r-r. 

Cool here! I’m just in from the south. I go south 
when winter comes. Was down in Florida last winter. It’s 
getting warm there now. We thought how nice it was here 
last summer so we came back. 

I went straight to an elm tree. How did I know it? 
How do you know your home? I couldn’t forget its long 
green fringes and the twigs where I swung last year. Oh, 
yes, I know the leaves are small yet, but I know too, what 
they will be like a little later. (Fig. 8). They are just the 
littlest, tiniest things now, all of a pale gray color and folded 
and plaited and covered with down. ‘There’s a yellow bract 
under each leaf. I suppose that’s to keep them warm. 
Wouldn’t it be funny if trees could go south, too? 





What’s that I see? Ch-r-r-r-, ch-r-r-r-r, ch-r-r-r-r! A 
grub? White, black dots, black stripe, and fat little body? 
(Fig, 11a) I know him. Excuse me. Ch-r-r-r-r, 
ch-r-r-r-r. 

Those little grubs make leaf beetles. Pretty ones, too ; 
white and green, with rosy gauze under-wings. But he eats 
leaves, so he can’t live on my elm tree. 
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Oh, you asked me about the leaves, didn’t you? They 
are on each side of the stem, first, one on one side, then 
one on the other, but so close together that the whole 

‘branch is like a long green feather. The two halves are not 
just alike, one is shorter than the other. Their hairs are 
rather harsh, but I am not a little worm, I don’t crawl over 
them. The veins run straight to the rim, where there are 
little teeth. 

How do you like my black and orange coat? Ch-r-r-r-r, 
ch-r-r-r-r. 

Other Elms and Some Insects 

Cheer, cheer, cheer! My mate’s in that hanging nest up 
there. I’m singing to her. 

You want me to tell you about other elms I visit up 
among the leaves? I think I can take a minute to do that. 
There’s a Slippery elm. It grows in almost the same 
places as the White, that is, on river banks, hillsides and 
meadows. It looks just as if it had once lived in a colder 
place, for its bud scales (Fig. 11) are lined with rusty wool, 
and its flowers and seed are woolly and its twigs even are 





Fig. rt, Twig of Red elm, a, beetle grub; Fig. 12, cankerworm. 


downy. The leaves are about twice as large. The inner 
bark is sticky when wet, that’s why they call it Slippery elm. 
But then, it’s also “ Red elm” on account of its red wood. 
The English Elm is not a native, that is, it does not grow 
wild. The arms spread out abruptly and the leaves are 
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must be a hawk-moth by-and-by. I often see them flying 


about when they waken me at night. 
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Fig. 13, Twig of Cork elm; Fig. 14, Cross section of same; Fig. 15 Twig 
rom Winged elm, 

‘The woodpeckers sometimes come and get worms from 
under the bark, and then there are web-worms in the fall. 
But I must sing to that little wife of mine. Good-by. 

Tee-hoo, tee-hoo, te-oo, tee-hoo ; tee-hoo, t-t-t-t, tee-hoo, 
te-oo. 

Suggestions to teachers. 

The time to give a lesson upon the elm is in April when 
the flowers are out, or in May when the fruit is maturing. 
Bring in twigs for all and Jook sharply for the insect guests, 
The following points may be made out: 

Bark — color, markings, leaf-scars. 

Buds — size, shape, provisions for warmth. 

Flowers — number, size, shape, protective hairs. 


Stamens — number, openings of anther pockets, pollen. 
Pistils — shape, color, number in proportion to stamens. 


Leaves — shape, size, arrangement, veins, down, how folded im the 
bud. 


Fruit — winged, elm-baby within, 

Insect pests — Leaf-beetle, canker-worm, web-worm, caterpiflar of 
Antiopa butterfly, caterpillar of sphinx moth. 

Kinds of elms— English elm; American or White elm; Red or 
Slippery elm; Cork elm; Winged elm. 

To do nature work well demands that the teacher shall look 
upon it not as a burden but as a pleasure. I know of noth- 
ing so well calculated to inspire a desire to do this kind of 
work as thé articles by William Hamilton Gibson in 
Harper's Magazine of which files are to be found in almost 
every large library. They are too charming not to win the 
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darker, so it looks quite different. Excuse me! Do you 
see that worm sliding down his thread? Ch-r-r-r-r, ch-r-r-r-r. 
(Fig. 12). 

These canker worms are very bad upon elm trees. We 
do all we can to keep them from eating the leaves. You 
would think there were several kinds, black, dusky-brown, 
slate, ash-color, and green, but they all have a yellowish 
stripe on the side and two white bands across the head. 
They are only an inch long, but they have eaten the trees 
quite bare. 

I know two other common elms. One is the Cork elm. 
Its stems swell up with cork, and lose their round shape 
almost as if they had been stung. (Figs. 13, 14). The 
other is the Winged elm. Its branches are winged with 
cork and the leaves are small. (Fig. 15). 

Are there any other insects up here? So many I 
couldn’t even mention them. There’s an ugly black cater- 
pillar with eight brick-red spots on his back and stiff tufts 
of hair. There are a great many of them on some trees and 
the birds let them alone for they don’t like the stiff hairs. 
They make pretty butterflies. Another great big, green 
caterpillar is almost too big for us. He is almost as long as 
my wing. He has a row of saw-like teeth down the back 
and some white lines on his sides. (Fig. 16), I think he 





Fig. 16, Caterpillar of sphinx moth. 


heart of a nature lover. There is also a very excellent 
article by Anna E. Brackett, “Among the Trees,” in 
Harper s for September, 1896. It treats of all the common 
trees. In poetry, the elm has not yet found its poet; 
“ Under the Old. Elm,” by Lowell, not being descriptive, 
but rather historical. The only poem I found at all suitable 
for school-room work is, ‘“ Hail to the Elm,” W. S. Dodge. 
References. 

“ Trees and Shrubs of Massachusetts.” merson, 

“Trees of New England.” Flagg. 

“ Trees and Tree-Planting.” Arisdbin. 

** Trees of Northern United States.” Agar. 

“ Familiar Trees and their Leaves.” Mathews. 

** Stories of the Trees.” Dyson. 

“ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” Holmes. (Historic Elms.) 

“ A Year Among the Trees.” Flagg. 

“Insects Injurious to Vegetation.” Harris. 
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The Editor's Rage 


Arbor Day 


There is more and more a tendency to forget the first 
intention and prominent purpose in setting: apart an Arbor 
Day for the schools. What was it? To teach the children 
as guardians of the future to love, guard and care for the 
trees for their use as well as their beauty. But little by little 
it has come to mean a sort of flower festival and spring 
show-day, particularly in the primary schools. Programs 
are prepared and printed in educational journals that do 
not even allude to the trees. Now it is always safe and 
always desirable to be grateful for luxuriant vegetation 
whether it is in the form of flowers, vines, shrubs, grasses, 
or any other green thing that beautifies the earth. But 


celebrating their praises by song, recitation, or story is not ‘ 


keeping Arbor Day according to the first conceived pur- 
pose in its establishment. Let us come back this year and 
make Arbor Day a ¢ree day and only a tree day and not 
attempt to include everything else. We attempt too much 
on Arbor Day. Let our children understand the true reasons 
for the preservation of trees and forests as well as for 
their beauty and the enjoyment they give. These reasons 
can be made very simple, and children seven and eight 
years old can grasp enough of the facts if they are simply 
and clearly phrased, to remember them all their lives. I 
mean such facts as these : 


Forests affect the climate of a country. They prevent extremes of heat 
and cold. 


More rain falls every year in forests than in open field. A part of this 
rain is caught by the leaves and held; then it drops down gradually to 
the earth. This is better for the soil than if it all fell upon the earth at 
once, 


The carpet of leaves in the forests make the earth under it like a 
sponge. This takes up the rains and melting snows and holds them 
and lets the moisture down into the soil, little by little. This spongy 
leaf-mould keeps the earth under it from freezing so hard, and so it can 
take up the rain better. 


Old limbs and trunks of trees and big roots that stand out on the 
surface stop the water that comes pouring down the hill-side, and it 
slowly fills the springs and rivers. 


Trees make the air purer. The leaves take the impure air which we 
breathe out. They make it over in their little cells and give it back to 
us pure. 


Trees give out moisture, etc., etc. 


Now these are not sentences to give the children to write 
or recite till they have been explained and made clear to 
the children by every familiar and ingenious device the 
teacher can think of. Not that song and game and recita- 
tion are not to have their place in Arbor Day exercises. 
They must have their place, but let us remember and make 
the preservation of trees the central thought of any entertain- 
ment that may be planned. 


If any desire to send the music for a song or exercise, 
the chances for its acceptance are immeasurably greater if 
it is copied so neatly and accurately that it can be photo- 
graphed from the copy. Accompaniments are not needed. 
The simple air is enough for the babies, and teachers can 
improvise their own accompaniments. 
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Forefathers Day, April 19th. A simple talk on its mean- 
ing will be understood by the little folks. And that 
magnificent hymn of Mrs. Hemans, 

“The breaking waves dashed high,” 
should be read in every school-room (above first primary) 


more than once every year. It is thrilling from the first 
line to the last. 








Remember, there are but two more numbers of Primary 
EpucaTion this year— May and June. Material for May 
must be received by March 1, and for June by April 1. Do 
not send a mass of summer material after April 1, to be 
returned. One person might be kept busy most of the 
time in returning material that is sent too late. All matter 
must be received Two Monrus dcfore publication. 


Teachers will find great help in planning their nature 
study in Mrs. Wilson’s new book “ Nature Study in Elemen- 
tary Schools,”’ published by Zhe Macmillan Co., N. Y. City. 
A Teachers’ Manual. Send for price. Sorry it cannot be 
given here. No such helpful book as to matter and 
arrangement ever has appeared on this subject. 


The articles now appearing over the editor’s name in this 
paper, are mystifying the teachers because they are credited 
to WVew England Journal of Education, 1884. They were 
written in the editor’s teaching days for that publication. 
They are given here because they are her practical school- 
room experiences and may athe sympathetically helpful as 
From a fellow teacher. 


Test the Children 


We are hearing constantly of the lamentable ignorance of 
the children about the commonest things in daily life, viz., 
where bread comes from, the size of a cow, the different 
parts of the body, such as thigh, ankle, spine, etc. Will 
the teachers test the children in these things in a fair, 
reliable way, not letting the children know they are being 
tested, and send the results to the editor of this paper. 
Direct to the publishing office, 50 Bromfield St., Boston. 
Mark the envelope “ Fur Primary Epucation.” No par- 
ticular directions will be given here as to the subject, or 
manner of submitting the test. Each teacher knows her 
own children and what they would be expected to know. 
Send what they don’/ know and not what they do. 


Questions from a Second Grade Teacher 


Do you approve of correcting language work and handing 
it back to the children to be corrected orally, or copied 
correctly ? 

Do you think, in this grade, that all words mispelled in 
every lesson should be corrected by pupils? 

I ask these questions because I read in various papers that 
there is too much stress laid on spelling in the second grade? 

Battle Creek, Mich. Jeannie M. Paxton 


If any teacher has an opportunity to see Zhe Bookman 
read “ The Pedagogical Type,” in Janwary number. It would 
almost “pay” to give 25 cents to see the article. 





New Books for Primary Teachers 


“Curious Homes and Their Tenants.” By James Carter Beard. 
(D. Appleton & Co., N. Y.) 
‘Mental Arithmetic.” By William J. Milne, Ph.D. (American 


Book Co., N. Y.) 


“New Era Readers,” I. II. 
(Eaton & Co., Chicago.) 


“The Hall of Shells.” By Mrs. A. S. Hardy. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


“Phonics and Reading.” By C,C. Van Liew, Ph. D. and Amelia F. 
Lucas. (Public Schoo) Publishing Co., Bloomington, IIl,) 


By Lottie E. Jones and S. W. Black 
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The Raindrop 


MAry R. M. HARBISON 


Once upon a time there lived away up in Cloudland some 
little water drops. 

Their home was one of the most beautiful white clouds 
that rolled over the blue sky. But by-and-by their cloud 
house seemed to get larger and larger, and darker and 
darker, and one tiny little water-drop whispered to the 
other in a frightened way, “‘ What’s the matter? Our house 
seems so dark, and it’s getting large, and just look at all the 
new vapor coming into it! Why, you’re getting bigger, 
too, and oh, dear, so am I. What can it all mean?” 

“Then the other little water drop laughed so hard it rolled 
over and over and almost fell out of the cloud window. 
Then it answered, “ Why, dear, we’re gathering our forces 
together and we’re going to pour through the air and cut 
the biggest dash you ever heard of when we get down to 
earth. Oh, it is the biggest fun? 

We fly through the air like fairies, and we can look down 
and see the people preparing for us. Some of them that 
are indoors run and shut down the windows. Then we fly at 
the window panes and make music on them ; and sometimes 
we dash right into the house before they can get it shut up 
tight, for you know there are millions and millions of us, so 
we divide the work. One little drop couldn’t do anything 
that you could see. We always find a great many people 
out of doors. It is such fun to catch them. A great many 
have forgotten their umbrellas too, and that’s the biggest 
fun of all. 

Often the wind goes with us. But I would rather he 
wouldn’t for he makes us appear so rough. The only 
creatures that really seem to enjoy being out while we’re 
coming — are ducks. You know water rolls right off a 
duck’s back.” 

“But tell me as fast as you can how we divide work,” 
said the first timid little water-drop, “it must be almost 
time to start for this cloud is packed so full I’m sure not 
another one can get in.” “Qh,” said the other, “we go 
wherever we’re sent — some of us fall right into the ocean 
and help push along great steamers,— some of us fall into 
rivers and streams and do work there for a while, then move 
on to the ocean later,— some of us sink into the poor, 
parched earth and give it new life,— some of us change into 
vapor and come up to Cloudland, and some of us refresh the 
flowers, and that is the very sweetest work of all.” 

Just then the signal was given that two clouds were meet- 
ing. A rush, a flash, a crash and the water-drops were 
flying through the air,—-some to do great deeds — some to 
water the tiny little spring violets. 

The children saw it all, so they sang — 


“ Good morning to the friendly clouds 

That bring refreshing rain 

Which patters out ‘Good morning, dears,’ 
Against the window pane. 

Good morning, to the glad new day 
Whate’er the skies let fall, 

If storm or sunshine, it is sent, 
A loving gift to all.” 


There is a tongue in every leaf, 
A voice in every rill; 

A voice that speaketh everywhere,— 

In flood and fire, through earth and air,— 
A tongue that is never still.”— Bryant 
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How The Horse-Chestnut Got Its 


Name 


There was a great noise out on the lawn. It seemed as 
if all the trees were trying to see which could make the 
most racket. 

The old oak twisted his giant arms, and at last managed 
to make himself heard above the others while he told of his 
great age, and to what a good old family he belonged, and 
how through many centuries they had helped to make 
English homes beautiful. He was going on to tell of their 
part in history, too, put before he had fairly begun the pine 
interrupted in a very rude way. 

And with much moaning and tossing of her stately head, 
she said that her family was ever so much older, and that 
they had traveled farther, too, away from the cold Northland, 
where, even amid the ice and snow, they showed their glossy 
green needles. ‘Their wood was used for ships, and in many 
lands the pines are loved very much by the children, 
because it is they who give them Christmas trees. 

Then the elm, with stately grace, began her story. But 
she could only begin, because the horse-chestnut, who stood 
near her, made so much noise that one really could no hear 
anything else but — “ You have all had a great deal to tell 
about your age and wisdom and many wonderful qualities. 
But I don’t believe one of you can tell me how I got my 
name.” 

There was a lull for a full second, then a saucy young 
spruce exclaimed, “ Pshaw! any sapling can answer that. 
Give us something hard.” 

“ | will hear your answer first,” said Horse-Chestnut. 

“Why, it’s because your fruit is so much larger and 
coarser than ordinary chestnuts that it is called horse-chest- 
nut in contempt,” said young Spruce. 

“I thought you didn’t know,” was the answer ; while two 
or three interrupted in concert, “Oh, no! we knew better 
than that.” 

And Maple, who lived next to Horse-Chestnut and was 
very friendly with her, went on to explain: “It is because 
the nuts can be ground into meal that makes very good food 
for horses.” 

“Oh, Maple, have you lived next me all these years and 
never noticed, either? If this gale coming my way will 
help me, I’ll show you all.” 

So Horse-Chestnut tried to hold one small branch out 
stiff, the gale helped to snap it loose, and landed it right 
in Maple tree’s arms. 

“Now,” said the Horse-Chestnut, “look at the little 
marks all along the bark. What do they look like?” 

“Horseshoes !’’ answered every tree who stood near 
enough to see. “There are just the right number of nails, 
and they show on the inside, too. Here is the hoof, just 
like a real one, and this curve is like the horse’s knee.” 

And if any of you “ little folks ’’ would see for yourselves, 
cut carefully about the curved marks on the bark of a horse- 
chestnut twig, and you, too, will find the horseshoe, the 
nails, and the “ frog” which Mother Nature gave Horse- 
Chestnut tree.— Margaret P. Boyle in “ The Outlook.” 





The Happy Ten 
BerTHA E. BusH 
(To be spoken, one line apiece, by very small children, or used as a 
finger play.) 
One little boy who is learning every day ; 
Two little rabbits who like to run and play ; 
Three little flies buzzing on the window pane ; 
Four little fishes who never mind the rain ; 
Five little chicks running after their mother ; 
Six little ducks who swim with each other ; 
Seven little caterpillars spinning their cocoons ; 
Eight little birds singing sweet birdlike tunes ; 
Nine little frogs in the mud soft and cool ; 
Ten little children who like to go to school ; 
We read in a primer and write on a slate ; 
And run fast to school so as not to be late. 
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‘Words and Motions by 
ALICE E. ALLEN. 


JUST WAKING UP. 


Music by 
Rosa STEPHENS. 
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Just Waking Up 


A.IcE E, ALLEN 
An Arbor Day Exercise 


We were tiny little plants, 

And we lived deep underneath the snow ; 

Then the April rain-drops whispered, “ Come!” 
And our way to light we found,— jus¢ so/ 


Said the sun “Good morning, little ones,” 
Then we grew as fast as we could grow ; 
And to all the other garden flowers, 

We just bowed and bowed,— jus? so / 


Golden butterflies upon us light, 

And we listen to their secrets low ; 
And through all the happy sunny day, 
We just dance and dance,— jus? so / 


But, when little stars shine in the sky, 
When the birdies to their tree-tops go ; 
Tight we close our sleepy, sleepy eyes. 
And we go to sleep,— just so / 
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Directions and Motions 
Any number of tiny children are chosen, Costume:—long white 
night-gowns; little, white ruffled night-caps tied in a big bow, under 
chin; white slippers and stockings. 
1 Stand in a row, left hand laid lightly in right. This position should 
be taken during short interlude after each stanza. 
2. Hold first fingers and thumbs of both hands closely together, and 
look closely at them. 
3- Kneel on floor. 
4- At “just so!” look up, and rise to feet. 
5. Look up; shade eyes with both hands; smile. 
6. Lift both hands above heads, still looking up; rise on tiptoe. 
7. Position (1). 
8. At “just so! ” bow very low. 
g. Rest fingers of right hand on side of cap. 
10. Bring right hand down below ear, as if listening. 
11. Take hold of hands 
12. Lift hands above heads, still clasped; at “just so!” dance lightly 
back and forth on tiptoe. 
13. Music softer and slower. Lift right hand up toward sky, look up 
toward right. 
14. Repeat (14) with left hand, looking toward left. 
15. Close eyes. 
16. At “just so!” drop heads on right side. Hold while pianist 
repeats last two measures softly. 


April Weather 


Birds on the boughs before the buds 
Begin to burst in the spring, 

Bending their heads to the April floods, 
Too much out of breath to sing ! 


They chirp, “ Hey-day! How the rain comes down ! 
Comrades cuddle together ! 

Cling to the bark so rough and brown, 
For this is April weather. 


“ Oh, the warm, beautiful, drenching rain ! 
I don’t mind it, do you? 
Soon will the sky be clear again, 
Smiling and fresh, and blue. 


“ Sweet and sparkling is every drop 
That slides from the soft, gray clouds ; 
Blossoms will blush to the very top 
Of the bare old trees in crowds. 


“« Oh, the warm, delicious, hopeful rain ! 
Let us be glad together, 
Summer comes flying in beauty again, 
Te the fitful ai weather.” 
— Celia Thaxter 


“Oh! the green things growing : the green things growing ! 
The fresh, sweet smell of the green things growing ! 
I would like to live, whether I laugh or grieve, 
To watch the happy life of the green things growing.” 


“ Let us plant some trees in the pasture lot, 
Where the cows may rest when the sun is hot.” 
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Ring the Bells of Springtime 
(Arr: “ Ring the Bells of Heaven.”) 
Auice E. ALLEN > 


Ring the bells of springtime, ring them far and near, 
Let their silv’ry chiming fill the air ; 

Ring your sweetest changes, every blossom, dear, 
Birds, the happy chorus seem to share. 


Chorus:— 


Ringing, ringing, hear the bluebell ring, 
Singing, singing, hear the bluebird sing. 
Ring the bells of springtime, ring them far and near, 
Welcome, welcome, sunrise of the year? 


Ring the bells of springtime, ring them far and near, 
Winds, their golden trumpets gently blow ; 

Brooks, in dashing measures, run the octaves clear ; 
Bees, the alto, sweet, are humming low. 


Chorus:— 


Ringing, ringing, hear the crocus ring ; 

Singing, singing, hear the robin sing. 

Ring the bells of springtime, ring them far and near, 
Welcome, welcome, sunrise of the year ! 


Ring the bells of springtime, ring them far and near, 
Let their their tender tones peal on and on. 

’Tis an Eastern Anthem ; — “ Past is winter drear, 
Lo, the rain is over now, and gone !” 


Chorus: 


Ringing, ringing, hear the lilies ring, 

Singing, singing, hear the children sing. 
“Christ the Lord is risen!” Shadows flee away, 

Light and love fill heaven and earth to-day ! 


The Lullaby of the Pines 


Flee home to your nestlings, little mother birds, flee, 

Cuddle down in the nest lest an owlet should see ; 

While the primrose is wakeful and the whip-poor-will 
sings, 

‘Tuck your drowsy heads under your soft downy wings, 

And, rocked by the breeze blowing on toward the deep, 

Go to sleep, little birds, go to sleep. 


Sleep on! all the night as we sweep to and fro 

In the dusk, we will sing you our lullaby low, 

Fear not, timid hearts, though high above all, 

The Father bends near when His helpless ones call. 
Tender and sure is the watch he will keep, 

Safe in His love you may trust Him, and sleep. 


— Hattie A. Cooley, in “ Inter-Ocean”’ 





Swinging ’Neath the Old Apple Tree 


Oh, the sports of childhood, 
Roaming thro’ the wildwood, 
Running o’er the meadows, happy and free ; 
But my heart’s abeating, 
For the old time greeting, 
Swinging ’neath the old apple tree. 
Chorus. 


Swinging, swinging, swinging, swinging, 
Lulling care to rest neath the old apple tree, 
Swinging, swinging, swinging, swinging, 
Swinging ’neath the old apple tree. 


Swaying in the sunbeams, 

Floating in the shadow, 

Sailing on the breezes, happy and freé ; 
Chasing all our sadness, 

Shouting in our gladness, 

Swinging ’neath the old apple tree. 
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April 
April is here! April is here! 
The willows are green, the grass is upspringing 
Each morning the robins and bluebirds are singing, 
And the sun and the pattering raindrops are bringing 


Whole fieldsful of flowers to the little folk dear — 
April is here ! — Se/. 


Trees of Our Country 


ALICE E. ALLEN 
Arr: “ The Morning Light is Breaking.” 
An Exercise 


All. 


The winds all met in Cloudland 

One clear and starlit night ; 
Resolved to search the forests, 

And meadows, broad and bright, 

° To find of trees the fairest, 

Decked all in springtime green,— 
The glory of the Nation.— 

Of Arbor Day, the Queen. 


( Carrying small branches of cedar, and form- 
ing line across back of stage.) 


The west wind found the Cedar, 

Steadfast and straight and strong. 

“T live for thee, dear country,” 
This was its loyal song,— 

“T give myself to make you 
The ships that sail the blue ; ” 

“ Oh plant,” the west wind whispers, 
“ A cedar, strong and true!” 


Tallest girls. ( Wearing wreaths or garlands of elm-leaves 
in hair, forming line in front of cedars. ) 


The east wind chose the Elm tree, 
With branches spreading wide, 

All grandeur, grace and beauty,— 
The Nation’s joy and pride. 

It loves the cooling rain-drops, 
It loves the sun’s warm ray,— 

“ Then plant,” the east wind whispers, 

An elm on Arbor Day!” 


(Carrying small branches of oak, forming 
line in front of elms.) 


The north wind in his fury 
Bent down a noble tree, 
It battled with the tempest, 
As brave, as brave, could be! 
“ Oh, mighty oak, I crown you 
The monarch of the land! 
So plant a tiny acorn,” 
The north wind gives command. 
(Carrying small pine boughs, and forming 
line in front of oaks.) 


A wild bird called the south wind 
Straight to the “ murmuring pines,” 
They point forever upward 
Where God’s blue heaven shines ! 
Come where the pitying Pine trees 
Wait with their blessed balm,— 
“ Qh, plant,” the south wind whispers, 
‘A Pine tree, sweet and calm!” 


Tallest boys. 


Smaller boys. 


Smaller girls. 


All, (who are on stage.) 


The winds all met in Cloudland,— 
Each chose a different tree,— 
The trees themselves held council,— 
Which shoudd their fair queen be? 
The Pines, the Oaks, the Cedars, 
The Elm tree straight and tall, 
All chose the stately Maple 
The tree most loved by all ! 
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as food. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Contains the essential elements to feed, nourish, and sustain in 
activity all bodily functions. 
thousands of diligent brain workers for the prevention as well as 
cure of mental or nervous exhaustion. 


Used 30 years with best results by 


It is a complete restorative of the vital forces. 


Vitalized Phosphites is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ — formulated by Prof. 


Percy — Descriptive pamphlet FREE. 


Prepared only by 56 West 25th St., New York. : 
If not found at@® druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 


Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure.— The best remedy known for cold in the head and sore throat. By mail, 50 ots. 








HOME TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


R 364 Washington St , Boston Mass. 
E. J. Edmands, Mngr. Telephone, Boston, $450. 


Extract, by permi.sion, from private letter to the 
manager from the Sec. of the Mass. Board of Educa- 
tion: 

“Your edueational ideas have been of a high 
character, + you are entitled to the confidence 
of others as you have mine. 

(SIGNED) FRANK A. HILL.” 


Every position filled in 1897 by the HOME TEACH- 
gers’ AGENCY resulted from a direct call from 
employers. 

Write for our plan of satisfactory service or 
no cost. 


CAMERA 


$1.00. $1.00. $1.00. 


You can photograph anything. Instantaneous 
or time exposure. We prepare all apparatus, 
plates, chemicals, etc., you follow directions. Any- 
one with this camera can soon learn the art of 
photography. It will be a nice present for vacation. 
Get it now. Teach yourself. Pr plates 
only 25 cents per dozen. Lots of fun for 2 cents 
By mail $1.00. 


CAMERA 


$1.00. $1.00. $1.00. 


If at any time within a year you desire to trade 
for one of our REPEATING cameras, we will allow 
you $1.00 and take back the one you buy. The 
repeating camera is like a repeating rifle. You 
en one plate and instantly place another 

a position. No trouble or bother. ou load it at 
home and snap the pictures at pleasure. Any 
child can handle it. This is a be device never put 
on the market before. _ 00, $5.00, according 
to size and number of pla’ 


AGENTS CAN nAKE MONEY. 
Address, 
A. H. CRAIG, Mukwonago, Wis. 


THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington 8t., 


Renders valuable service to the best teachers. 
Manual explaining our method is sent free. 


















THE IDEAL CURRENT-EVERTS WEEKLY 


“lifer 


The First and ONLY pape . opal all the history; 
making news of the fn os a 3 classified and 
intelligently digested. aly clear, condensed, non- 
partisan, up-to-date, entertaining, truthful. Trial, 13 
weeks 25 cts. Yoauty 1. Low rates to school c 
Sample free. inder. Washington, D C. 















NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER COURSES. 


Fourth year, July 5—August 12. Courses » 
Mathematics, Science, ——- and Pedagogy. 
delightful suburban locality in New York ‘ony. 
School of P gy. ninth year, September 28, 1898 — 
May 13, 1899. For circular address 

CHARLES B. BLISS, 


University Heights. New York City. 


e 4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, 
3 


+ TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. +4 








Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager, 


Telephone, Boston, 775-2. 
SO Brormfieida Street, Boston. 


J, 





There is no better way to secure a school or a teacher than to do it through 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF N, E, 


What results can we show? Over 2,800 positions filled. Send for manual. 
Telephone, 2981 Boston. ¥. B. SPAULDING, Manager, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 





THE FiskK TEACHERS’? AGENCIES. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop’s. Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington, 

25 King St., West, Toronto. 414 Century Bldg, Minneapolis. 
825 Market St., San Francisco. $25 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles. 


78 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
730 Cooper Building, Denver. 





TELEPHONE 2277 BOSTON. ESTABLISHED 1893. 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 


(formerly “THE BEACON TEACHERS’ AGENCY,” no change in management.) 


P. I. MERRILL, Proprietor, Tremont Temple, Boston. 


THE BRIDCE TEACHERS’ ACENCIES, 
Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 
2 A Beacon Street, Boston and 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


First class Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar Grade teachers who desire advancement are 
invited to call at our offices when in Boston or Chicago. If you are a successful teacher we would 
like to become acquainted with you, whether or not you register with us. The demand for supe- 
rior Grade teachers is at nearly all times of the year much greater than the supply. 

If you will send us your address, we shall be pleased+o mail you our Agency Manual. 








DO YOU KNOW 


That a good way to secure a position as teacher is to register in the ALBANY 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY ? [If not, send for circulars and learn what it can do for you. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 24 State Street, Albany, N. ¥. 





E AC HERS with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted f.r first- 

class positions in Pennsylvania and other States. Write for information con- 

cerning the NATIONAL EDUCATION BUREAU and learn — we are doing for teachers in Peonsyl- 
vania and other States. Fourteen Years Experience. Addres 

R. L. MEYERS & CO., 122 & 124 Market 8t., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE EDUCATIONAL RECISTER Co., 


(FORMERLY THE WINCHELL TEACHERS’ ACENCY) 

Maintains a select and classified Register of Teachers and Instructors of all kinds (approved by a Board 
of Registration) Librarians, Lecturers, Musical and Elocutionary Talent, Governesses, Matrons, Stenographers, 
Book-keepers, Secretaries, etc, Publishes TEACHER AND STUDENT, a Literary and Educational Magazine for 
all Educated People. Send for sample and circulars, 


50 Bromfield St., Boston. 





378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





TEACHERS WANTED FOR DESIRABLE PLACES 


NO RECISTRATION FEE REQUIRED TO JOIN 
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IT FLOATS 


THe Prooten & GAMBLE Co., Ori. 


























Smallest children. (Carrying small branches of maple tree, 


Ad. 


Sorming a line in front of pines.) 


Such tiny, little saplings, 
But, some day, they will grow 
To be the very strongest 
Of all the trees you know. 
They have the sweetest secret,— 
With help of wind and sun, 
They’ll make you maple sugar, 
Beloved by every one. 


All honor to the forest ! 
Each breeze a message brings,— 


(1) “ Be brave,” from Oaks and Cedars, 
(2) “Look up,” the Pine tree sings. 
(3) “Oh, earth is fair,”’ the Elm calls, 
(4) “And Heaven is just above!" 
(5) “ Do good,” the Maples whisper, 
(6) All chorus, “ God is Love!” 


(1.) Oaks and Cedars sing alone. 
(2.) Pines sing, looking up 


(3-) Elms sing; hold a be of palm dovtenind, stretched out on each 
side; look down. 


(4.) Hold (3) look up. 
(5-) Hands on each side of mouth, as if whispering; lean forward. 
(6.) All sing, looking up. 


Closing song — “‘ America,” — by the school. 





If Mother Nature patches the leaves of trees and vines, 
I’m sure she does her darning with the needles of the pines, 


They are so long and slender ; 


and sofhewhere in full view, 


She has her threads of cobweb, and a thimble made of dew. 


Rain — Clouds — Vapor 


“ Plump little Baby-clouds, 
Dimpled and soft, 
Rock in their air-cradles, 
Swinging aloft. 


“Great snowy Mother-clouds, 
Broad bosoms white, 
Watch o’er the Baby-clouds 
Slumbering light. 


“ Tired little Baby-clouds 
Dreaming of fears, 
Turn in their air-cradles, 
Dropping soft tears. 


“ Great brooding Mother-clouds 
Watching o’er all, 
Let their warm Mother-tears 
Tenderly fall.” 


April 
When April, one day, was asked whether 
She could make reliable weather, 
She laughed till she cried, 
And said “ Bless you, I’ve tried, 
But the things will get mixed up together.” 
— Fessie McDermott 


** The monarch Oak, the patriarch of trees, 
Shoots rising up, and spreads by slow degrees: 
Three centuries he grows, and three he stays 
Supreme in state, and in three more decays.” 


— Sel. 


The Rain Coach 


Some little drops of water 
Whose home was in the sea, 
To go upon a journey 
Once happened to agree. 
A cloud they had for a carriage, 
Their horse a playful breeze, 
And over hill and country, 
They rode awhile at ease. 


But ah! there were so many, 
At last the carriage broke, 
And to the ground came tumbling 
These frightened little folk. 
And through the moss and grasses, 
They were compelled to roam, 
Until a brooklet found them 
And carried them all home.— Se/ 


Wild Flowers 


First from under the leaves so brown 
Comes Arbutus, in pink and white gown. 
Then Buttercup so gay is seen. 
Growing all over the meadow green. 
Close by her side is the daisy bright, 
Dressed so fair in yellow and white ; 
Then Quaker Lady, in dress of blue 
(Called little “‘ Bluet” and “ Eyebright” too), 
While dancing everywhere in the grass 
The Dandelion nods to all who pass. 
‘Good morning, dear sun,” say the bright spring 
flowers, 
“Thank you, kind rain, for your gentle showers. 
We’re glad to wake up so bright and fair, 
For the world is beautiful everywhere.” — Se/, 
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